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EDITORIAL 


RATES! That’s what we’re being packed into, mile after mile of crates. 
Stuffed full with excelsior, solidly built, plastered with labels, the 
crates are man’s own devising; and into them go souls. Men’s souls, 

Christian and pagan, are boxed in on all sides by technology, immorality 
packed softly into every space, ideologies stenciled on the tiniest surfaces. 
The resulting claustraphobia engenders panic; only the strong survive. 
Some are bored to death, others are scared to death; the latter are demoral- 
ized by the prospect of losing everything, the former have decided that 
they have nothing worth losing. 

This must be our starting point. We are superior to these tests because 
of the life God shares with us; but we would be blind to deny the hard- 
ships. This issue of Dominicana turns its attention to some of the most 
evident symptoms of despair. “Something for Nothing” was prompted by 
the cover feature of Time magazine a few months back. Unlike Time, 
Dominicana does not conclude its analysis without providing an answer to 
the unsettling quandry of frayed nerves and emotional illness in a world 
taunted by annihilation. The author of “As Bright and Glittering Bodies” 
takes another tangent off the same thematic statement; his answer probes 
deep into the secret reaches of the eternal mystery of God’s own life—a 
life the Christian marvelously shares. On the philosophical level, “Some 
Serious Thoughts on Thinking” outlines a realistic approach to the funda- 
mental problem of the validity of human knowledge. The importance of 
answering this problem rightly can be shown by pointing out that thinkers 
answering it wrongly have given several disturbing modern philosophies to 
the world. 

But recognizing and prescribing for the sickness surrounding us is 
not enough. The Kingdom of God is within us; we should recognize it in 
one another. We have to affirm the positive prospects for a hopeful future, 
which aren’t entirely lacking. One of the things which should be upper- 
most in our thoughts is the preparatory work of the coming Second Coun- 
cil of the Vatican. We can say this with reason, since in practically every 
recent address given by the Holy Father he has mentioned the forthcoming 
council and begged prayers for its success. Our Catholic Faith assures us 
that the Holy Ghost infallibly guides the Church assembled in an Ecumeni- 
cal Council with extraordinary graces. It remains a sign of great blessing, 
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then, that our times will see the benefits of such a tremendous force for 
good. 

Other signs of hope appear even outside of the Church of Rome. 
Over the last twenty years, for example, the Protestant community in Bur- 
gundy at Taizé has become a center of spiritually minded non-Catholics 
who seek prayer and silence. Here about fifty men from Calvinistic and 
Lutheran backgrounds aim at being actively involved in what concerns 
Christian Unity and renewal. Brothers judged competent go two by two 
to assist troubled people, perhaps on Africa’s Ivory Coast, perhaps in Al- 
giers or Marseilles. Some of the brothers have visited America, at Packard 
Manse, the ecumenical center near Boston. But these expeditions represent 
the overflow. The community strives first to acquire personal competence. 
They agree to a common life of poverty, chastity and obedience. Their 
rule stresses interior silence, meditation on the Beatitudes, and enjoins 
thrice daily worship interceding for the Church and the world. Roger 
Schutz and Max Thurian are writers of the Community. Schutz is the 
founder; Thurian has produced books on confession and Holy Com- 
munion, marriage and celibacy, and worship. 

Every year at Fursteneck Castle, Assia, in Germany another well 
known Protestant group meets. This is Die Sammlung (The Gathering), 
a group of Lutherans working for a truer form of religion. The convictions 
of this group, while requiring deep examination, seem quite a departure 
from the common sentiments ascribed to Lutheranism. Instead of holding 
for an invisible Church, Die Sammlung maintains the visibility and juridi- 
cal character of the Church. They accept the Mass as a Sacrifice, ordination 
of select men as priests as contrasted with universal priesthood, the value 
of Tradition instead of Scripture alone, and a reaffirmation of merit and 
good works. 

Anxiety may be rife; we seem to catch it in the air we breathe. But as 
human beings gifted by grace, we are required to do more than breathe. 
We have to see the good side of things, the side that is from God. There 
are reasons to hope and reasons to despair. It depends on how high is our 
vantage point. 













DIMENSIONS OF THE PRIESTHOOD 





N THE VAST STRUCTURE which makes up the Church, it is important to 
understand the balanced functions of the members to see the life of 


the whole. The Church is not just an association for the mutual wel- 
fare of individuals. It is a corporate life: it is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The members of the Church really have their life in Christ for they are 
just that: members of His Mystical Body—the Whole Christ. 
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Preaching and teaching Sacred 
Doctrine of their very nature 
flow from the life of loving 
God.... 


The purpose of the Church is the 
salvation of souls. But just what does 
this mean? Salvation will be, as St. 
John tells us, ““To see God just as He 
is.’ This is heaven; to see and love 
God after the fashion in which He 
knows and loves Himself. The mys- 
tery of the Church hides in the tre- 
mendous truth that this life of know- 
ing and loving God, through a super- 
natural elevation of our nature, has 
already begun on earth for the mem- 
bers of the Whole Christ, the Church. 

To feed His members in the life to 
which He has raised them, Christ left 
on earth His physical Body. The sig- 
nificance of this gift derives from the 
victory Jesus Christ accomplished 
through the death of this Body which 
was united to the personality of the 
Son of God. He Who is both God and 
Man reached into the abyss of human 
misery, charged Himself with every 
crime the world can know, and died 
in punishment for our sins. Our Re- 
deemer gave a new beginning to the 
whole human race by reconciling it 
with God. 

But Christ wasn’t to allow His 
priesthood, which accomplished our 
redemption, to end with His death. At 
the Last Supper Christ left Himself— 
a visible sacrifice—in the hands of His 
first priests, the Apostles. The man- 
date He gave them and their successors 
provides a pledge of heaven and life 
for all time: Do this for a commemo- 
ration of me. 

To use the words of Pope Pius XI, 
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“The ineffable grandeur of the catho- 
lic priesthood appears very clearly 
from all this. The priest has power 
over the very Body of Jesus Christ.” 
The priest makes Christ present upon 
our altars to offer a divine Victim, a 
true sacrifice in ransom for the whole 
human race. Using the material signs 
of the sacrament, the priest extends 
the effects of our redemption. Through 
a ritual action, the sacrament effects 
what it symbolically suggests. This is 
the height of divine mercy; as long as 
the conditions required are fulfilled, 
the gift out of the heart of God’s own 
personal life is completely given. The 
priest is the only man on earth who 
can give away with the reckless aban- 
don of divine liberality the graces and 
the life of God. 

This mystery is the core of the 
Church’s life. Pius XI wrote: ‘In ad- 
dition to his power over Christ's real 
Body, the priest is also given a won- 
derful and extensive power over His 
Mystical Body, which is the Church.” 
The priest takes the place of Christ in 
the world; he acts as ‘head’ for the 
members of Christ under his care. The 
priest prays the prayer of Christ, of- 
fers the life of Christ, for the welfare 
and health of His members. His 
prayer at Mass is Oremus and Quae- 
sumus: Let us pray; We beseech You. 
Should he even wish to do so, the 
priest could not disconnect himself 
from the needs and prayers of all the 
faithful. For just as Christ took upon 
Himself the sins of all men, the priest 





The priest is Christ loving His 
members. It is his “to teach, to 
pardon, to console and to 
bless.” 
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There is no end to study, for there is no end to the truth of God; 
and there are always souls who have not heard the good news of 


Christ. 


The priest works to restore all things in Christ. He becomes all 
things to all men that he might save all. 
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Dimensions of the Priesthood 


This is the chalice of 
my Blood which shall 
be shed for you and 
for many unto the re- 
mission of sins. 





at Mass must take upon himself the wants and needs of all the members 
of Christ. 

To this great spiritual unity there is added the physical union with 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. It is in the hands of the priest 
that we see the Word of God come into our presence; it is from the hands 
of the priest that we receive the Son of God hiding behind the appearances 
of bread. The priest gives us “the Bread of Life.” 

This “Bread” which is Christ is a feast. It is, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
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called it, “the Holy Banquet . . . come from heaven with every delight 
within it.” Since this is true, the priest who consecrates for us this sacra- 
ment is a minister of joy. With the Body of Christ he administers charity, 
peace, and joy which are the fruits of the sacrament. Between time and 
eternity, the priest reaches into the measureless goodness and holiness of 
God and brings all-powerful help to earth for our needs and struggles. 

Through the centuries, the words of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians have been taken as an expression of the dimensions of the 
priest's vocation: “I became all things to all men, that I might save all. 
I do all things for the sake of the gospel, that I might be made partaker 
thereof.” To countless young Christians, these words have been the inspira- 
tion and stimulus to sacrifice all they possess to the thirst for souls which 
seizes the soul of a priest. Yet the graphic beauty of these words written in 
the flames of charity also taunts men of lesser talents than Paul. Some- 
where within the paradox lies the secret to the role of the priest. 

First, the words of St. Paul certainly seem to mean that the priest is 
literally sent to all, to love all men. It is certain that no one man will ever 
minister in person to the whole world; but this is not demanded. What is 
demanded, what belongs moreover to the very idea of the Christian priest- 
hood is that priestly charity embrace all men. 

The individual priest is sent to a parish, to a college, to a mission 
post, to a monastery. The souls he finds there are his immediate concern; 
but they cannot be his only concern. The universality of his priestly char- 
acter embraces in every Mass, every recitation of the Breviary, whether 
performed at the high altar of a cathedral or in a mission shelter, the heart 
of each member of the Whole Christ. The priest is a priest “to all men.” 

But it is well to ask also to what lengths this love of all men might 
lead. One answer to this question was given by St. Paul’s own method of 
making himself all things to all men: it ended in martyrdom. This is the 
ultimate gift, Christ’s own way, to lay down your life for your friends. 
But even though this is not demanded of this priest or that, the offering 
of self is. The life of the priest becomes the life of Christ, and that life is 
given to His members. 

While no one priest will actually preach and minister to all the men 
in the world, there is yet another way the priest’s mission is “to all men.” 
The priest is sent to all those entrusted to his care, those in his parish or 
classroom or mission compound—to a// of them without respect of per- 
sonalities. No man is too far removed from Christ for the priest to be 
unable to welcome him. Priestly love, equipped with the power of Christ 
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to forgive, heal, and strengthen, is prepared to embrace the forlorn and 
sinful within the same blessing it pours upon the chosen children of grace. 

In the characteristically sober language of the Code of Canon Law, 
the Church shows solicitude that her priests be trained for the frontiers to 
which St. Paul’s charter beckons: “In seminaries there should be lectures 
on the theology of pastoral duties, practical seminars on catechising both 
youth and adults, conferences on hearing confessions, visiting the sick and 
assisting the dying” (Canon 1365, 3). Here the law of the Church re- 
minds the priest that wherever his work may take him, he is always to be 
the dispenser of the riches of Christ. To hungry, thirsty, dying souls he 
must always be prepared to give Christ to eat, to drink—to love. For blind, 
tired and indifferent souls he has to be ready to break the bread of Christ’s 
truth for them to taste the savor of faith and begin to hunger for the 
Bread of the Divine Master Himself. 

What are the dimensions of the priesthood? They soar beyond the 
limits of the world into the infinite space which so fascinates us today. 
They soar beyond the problems which cover earth to find a conclusion in 
God. The dimensions of the priesthood are the dimensions of Christ: 
infinite. 

—Paul Philibert, O.P. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


(From Richard Cory, a poem by Edwin Arlington Robinson) 


N A RECENT ISSUE of a prominent national weekly magazine an article 
appeared dealing with the troubled emotional state of modern man. 
Aptly entitled “The Anatomy of Angst,” it proceeded to analyze the 

guilt/anxiety feelings prevalent today. More an historical conspectus of 
the problem than a true analysis, the article concluded with a few remarks 
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on how to order this psycho-phenomenal chaos. Psychic energizers, analytic 
therapy and shorter, more directive psychiatric treatments were mentioned 
as obvious cures. Religion, though not mentioned, could also be considered 
a cure, should it prove beneficial to the patient . . . at least that species 
of humanistic religion so widespread among our generation. As for a 
God-centered religion (of course, He is there in the other, too... 
someplace), the article does not really take a stand on this, God being 
outside its orbit. But God does have a rdle to play in our anxieties and 
guilt feelings! According to the author of the article in question God is 
one of the causes of our emotional chaos, merely because He has “grown 
silent.” God, it seems, has become a bored “Otherness” beyond the world 
Who refuses to play our games, Who refuses to “speak” again to man. 

Anxiety as a fact cannot be denied. It is one of the great sicknesses of 
our era. We are surrounded by anxious people. The busy executive fears 
the booming competitor; the rising young employee sees his fellow work- 
ers as “the enemy”; the teenager is uncertain of his future in a jungle so- 
ciety; the world eyes the “bomb” and wonders if there will be only rubble 
on the morrow; mental diseases are on the increase; nervous breakdowns 
are unsurprisingly common. The future looms ominous, bleak and full of 
dark, monstrous shadows of various mushroom shapes. This is the Age of 
Anxiety; but to say that God is its cause on account of his silence is a 
rather easy way of getting around the problem man himself has created. 

God is no more silent today than He has ever been in ages past. His 
word is constantly being uttered to the world. Today, howevax, the loud- 
ness of man’s self-importance deafens him to the Divine word. In our 
humanistic society man has made himself the all-important being, the 
kingpin of thought, study and, in some cases, even prayer. God, if He is 
acknowledged at all, is usually roaming off in the distance, unconcerned, 
uninterested in His creation. Like a child called away from his toy top to 
more important affairs, God will let the world and its universe spin itself 
out. It is no wonder that God seems silent. Man has shut God up in a 
closet and is trying to make over His house somewhat unsuccessfully ! 

But how does this cause anxiety? With God safely out of the way, 
man is able to romp freely about his world, enjoying it, developing it, 
using it. But it is not so. When man disowns his God, he is left to himself. 
All he has, his beginning and his end, his source of joy and comfort, his 
love and its consummation, his entire life are only himself. All other things 
in the universe have only an order to himself and must be explained 
through his being, through human existence and happiness. Man has be- 
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come the ultimate, the supreme. In short, man has made himself his own 
god. But a human god is no god. He is a god full of contradictions. 

In the beginning of the humanistic movement man was little under- 
stood; there was a mystery about him. And because he was mysterious and 
unfathomable, he could be a god. But today the study of man has pro- 
gressed. We know practically his whole physiological structure. We can 
understand his emotional states. We have statistics on every phase of his 
day-to-day living. Man has become less mysterious and more and more a 
laboratory specimen like the white mouse and the guinea pig. Peeled of 
his mystery, man is left in a somewhat embarrassed position. His frailties 
and shortcomings slowly pimple to the surface. His complete changeability 
sprouts up in him. He becomes scarred with his own impotence. His divine 
lustre dims to a dull, tarry glow. He becomes just another creature, lacking 
the agility, strength, sensory perception and beauty of many of his fellow 
animals. He is a clayfooted god, crumbling from within. 

Yet, modern man looks at himself still and refuses to seek a more 
powerful being outside himself to serve. He decides that this creature, 
himself, is still his god; but a god doomed to nothingness. The end of god 
is “the black pall of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at all,” to bor- 
row a phrase from the poet Archibald MacLeish. Man has become a sick- 
ened creature, filled only with himself. His image causes nausea. The 
prospect of a future of nothingness creates in him a profound anxiety. 
He fears the future and the unknown, because these are his lot . . . and 
these are nothing. His soul becomes troubled and his life full of anxious 
perplexities. He is alone with himself and this is too much to bear. He is 
guilty of making himself his god. The knowledge of his crime escapes 
him, but its consequences overpower him. He fears nothingness, for that 
is himself. He has committed the crime of self-deification, and his guilt 
makes him ashamed. Man is doomed to man. He has damned himself to 
his own nothingness. There is no escape. There can be no exit. 

No exit! That is, there is no way out humanly speaking. God does 
not speak on man’s terms. Man’s little ego must leap over the wall of his 
inherent nothingness and race out onto the field of the supernatural for an 
answer to his problem. There God is waiting for him. There God will 
accept his surrender and speak to him through Grace. For God's voice is 
found in His law, the New Law which Christ has given to the world: the 
Law of His Grace. Man stands in need of such a law to be freed from his 
anxieties and guilt. 

Man is free. He can choose either himself or God. We have seen the 
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results of the former choice. What of the latter? Will hurling himself into 
the arms of the Omnipotent implant in man’s soul quiet and weed out 
anxiety and guilt? Is the God-trusting man a man at peace? 

First of all, it must be acknowledged that man of himself is capable 
of some good things. He can know all truth proportioned to his mind. He 
can perform singular acts of natural virtue. He can even withstand the 
onslaughts of sin for a time. But all his capabilities on the natural level 
are in direct contact with his nothingness. As a result man’s grasping of 
truth is most difficult. It is scrambled with error once he has it, the un- 
scrambling of which takes much time, more than that of the lifetimes of 
many men. Natural virtue in man is elusive. Now he has it, now he hasn't. 
It cannot be held onto for very long and to be totally virtuous is impossible. 
Man cannot do every good he wants, because the evil that is in him is too 
strong for him to overcome alone. Thus man sins. He sins frequently when 
relying solely on his natural powers. He has no choice in the matter, for 
his fallen nature is inclined that way. 

The article cited above corroborates this fact. ‘Pragmatism . . . not 
only—legitimately—questions every truth, but it also questions whether 
the concept of truth itself has any meaning. When mixed with logical 
positivism, it leads to the notion that philosophy, the search for truth be- 
yond mere language or mathematical symbols, is impossible. Few things 
could produce more anxiety in people who either believe in, or want to 
believe in, a moral order.” This is an observation well made. For the hu- 
manist, things are true only if they work, only if they aid man in his pur- 
suit of happiness. There is no ultimate truth of things beyond man. But 
man on the natural level is feeble, changeable and tending towards noth- 
ing. So, truth is feeble, changeable and tending towards the nothing from 
which it came. Truth, which must be stable and eternal, becomes contra- 
dictory and impossible. A moral order based upon it is subjective and 
circumstantial. There can be no certain and permanent measure or rule of 
human actions. Morals are founded on truths which in turn are founded 
on nothing. For all practical purposes man becomes amoral, judging all 
his activity by momentary circumstances. To steal or murder is right today; 
tomorrow it is wrong. The merely natural order in which man finds him- 
self becomes chaotic and absurd. Ultimately, when man abstracts himself 
from God completely, himself is all he has left. That is a very imperfect 
thing. He can see his potentiality, but can also see the impossibility of its 
actualization. So man despairs of himself and reckons nothingness his lot. 
Man, however, is not called to lead merely a natural life. He has a 
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higher calling. He has been raised above his natural existence, given the 
opportunity to live a higher life, a life which shares in the very life of 
God Himself. Man’s vocation is in the elevated order of the supernatural; 
in that order he must act. His soul must be filled with the breath of God. 
He must rely on the aid of supernatural Grace. 

Just as man in the natural order can know the truth and follow the 
good proportioned to his nature, so in the supernatural order endowed 
with Grace man can know the truths and follow the goods of his super- 
nature: the truths and goods of God. Reinforced by Grace, man’s natural 
capabilities are made perfect. Like the morning fog vanishing before the 
dawning sun, the frailties and impossibilities of his mind and will lift, as 
the sun of supernatural Grace shines down upon them. The nothingness in 
man is filled with the Divine ‘somethingness’ of Grace. Man can now 
persevere in good. He can accomplish the totality of God’s commandments. 
He can rise from sin and remain in the realm of benediction. He no 
longer need fear the shame and disgust of a degraded life of sin, but can 
walk freely in the comfort of joy and peace, made possible through super- 
natural virtue. Man no longer despairs, but hopes. His lot is no longer 
himself alone, but the infinite totality of God. 

But isn’t man still anxious? The Christian in the state of Grace fears 
the future and the unknown. He is troubled with his own nothingness. 
His lot seems even worse, for now he must worry about the loss of his 
new-found aid. How long can he keep the grace that has been given to 
him? 

The reason for the Christian’s (the Christian aware of his call to 
Grace) anxiety is still himself—to a lesser degree to be sure than his 
anxious humanistic counterpart. He still relies too much on his own capa- 
bilities. His hope is mixed with fear. His trust in God has something of 
a question-mark about it. He has leapt over the wall of his nothingness, 
only to find that he has left his shoes behind. His feet are getting cold. 
Instead of warming them in the field of Grace, he wants to sneak back 
and slip into his old loafers. He has not yet cut himself off completely from 
his old self-sufficiency and put his total needs in the hands of God. His 
surrender has been conditional, and he is looking for the effects of an un- 
conditional surrender. So he is still troubled, anxious and fears his doubt- 
ful guilt. He knows that Grace is enough, but wonders if he cannot also 
help in its work. God is there, but so are his capabilities. How are they 
reconciled ? 

They are not reconciled, if reconciliation mean’s God’s cooperation 
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with us. A summit conference between God and self is not held in order 
to decide which method of procedure is best to follow. According to such 
a notion man is trying to retain his self-identity and self-sufficiency while 
acknowledging the fact that God is a good “helper” and not much more. 
Acting this way, man merely augments his anxieties. Concern about his 
part in his actions blacks out the réle of God’s Grace and ultimately man 
finds himself stuck with himself once more, thrown back again on his own 
imperfect powers. 

The reconciliation we are looking for is the reconciliation of a total, 
unconditional surrender. Man must give himself over completely to God. 
He must rely solely on the help of Divine Grace, knowing that he can 
accomplish nothing without it. He has to forget the rdle he plays in his 
life and see that all is ultimately from God. God directs man’s life totally, 
and it is only when man rejects this divine direction that he falters and 
begins the long groping trek down the dark, void corridor of nothingness. 
Total depedence on God through His Grace is the only solution to man’s 
anxieties and guilt feelings. For then, and only then, man can be free 
from fear of the future and the unknown. All is in the guiding hands of 
God; He knows the future and the unknown. Man has to trust in Him, 
take hold of His omnipotent hand and be led to peace and joy. 

Grace is the only exit man has from his guilt and anxiety. It teaches 
total and unconditional surrender to God, a surrender in which man at- 
tains the perfect freedom he was created for. Without Grace man is noth- 
ing. Total dependence on God frees him from all concern, anxiety and 
questioning of the future and the unknown. Grace fills up the void in 
man. It is the day to inner peace. It is something for nothing. 

—George Bernardine Dyer, O.P. 


PREACHING—ITS HIDDEN NATURE 


An eighteenth century English rhyme says: 


Ah, let me enter, once again, the pew 
Where the child nodded as the sermon grew; 
Scene of soft slumbers! 
. @ power was there 
Which conquered e’en the sage, the brave, the fair . . . 
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We smile; hardly would these lines describe the dynamic sermons of Peter 
or Paul preaching salvation. Here, however, are some words from the pew 
by an author of our own day: 


For very many years I used to look upon the 
sermon as a bore, always hoping against hope that the priest, having fin- 
ished his notices, would feel too tired to embark on a sermon, .. . yet 
where I dreaded the bad sermon and had little expectation of a good one, 
I now look forward to any sermon. In honesty I must also admit I like 
short ones.? (Italics added.) 


The contrasting attitudes of the two quotations, 130 years apart, point 
up a rebirth of interest in preaching not just by laymen but by preachers 
as well. Here is a startling fact: for the first time since Pentecost Sunday 
when the Apostles began to preach the Word with captivating zeal, Catho- 
lic theologians are making a major effort to determine the exact nature of 
preaching. Why? Partly because Protestant theologians have made extraor- 
dinary claims about their preaching and partly because preaching has Jost 
its importance within the Church. True, the Council of Trent (1534- 
1563) required that pastors instruct their flocks and even made up a special 
catechism for them. But the great concern of the Council with the defini- 
tion and enumeration of the sacraments resulted in the sacrament-dispens- 
ing priest looming larger than the preaching priest. 

The Lutherans had battered the sacraments and the dogma of justifi- 
cation. Holy Eucharist had been reduced to a mere symbol, justification to 
a coat. Such disastrous notions had to be dispelled, and in restoring some 
things others were bypassed. 

But preaching has its own inner vitality. It cannot die off. There is a 
place for it in the Church even in times of its comparative unimportance. 
Christ preached. He was the master preacher. No Moses, Isaia or Elia ever 
equalled Christ. Nor did Peter or Paul, Augustine, Chrysostom, Bossuet or 
Newman. Christ’s mind was clearer, His emotions finer. He had the greatest 
message and His words were the best chosen. He is the glory of the spoken 
word, because He is the Word made flesh. 

The time has come to restudy the purpose, the goal of preaching in 
the church today: to give it anew some of the vigor of the early Church. 
For truly, preaching in the Catholic Church is muffled. Too often we have 
measured the sermon in terms of brevity rather than of grace coming down 
from heaven. Yes, there are bad sermons, but that is no reason to under- 
estimate the worth of preaching. 
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Preaching has a core, a nerve, let us call it, a nature. The nature of 
man is “reason,” the nature of a triangle is ‘‘a plane figure contained by 
three straight lines.’” This inner quality is not open to the mind to grasp at 
first. Getting to the nature of a thing is a laborious process. A nature makes 
a thing to be what it is and not something else. For many things people 
give only descriptive definitions. ‘Thunder is noise in the clouds.” “A cat 
is an animal that pounces on its prey.” 

Only a few claims about the nature of preaching have been made in 
all the years since Christ first preached. The question may be placed an- 
other way; what makes preaching preaching? It looks like an easy question. 
But preaching, though continuously used, remains to be tagged. Theolo- 
gians have written long and precisely on the virtues, utilizing where pos- 
sible antiquity’s legacy to thought. The proofs of the existence of God and 
His various attributes—Knowledge, Wisdom, Goodness, Power—have 
been explored at length. Man’s movement toward his final end in the 
various states of life have been carefully charted. Perhaps the study of 
preaching is approaching the day when it, like Mariology or medical ethics, 
will be a stimulus to great intellectual activity. 

Exploits in this direction are now very evident. At Montpelier, French 
bishops held a national congress on preaching in 1954. Three years later 
German homileticians (professors of sacred eloquence) met at Wurtz- 
burg. In that same year, the seven hundredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Hyacinth, the Dominican Order held a congress on preaching at Rome. 
In 1958 the Catholic Homiletic Society was formed in New York to en- 
kindle interest in all parts of preaching. In 1959 the Jesuit publication 
Gregorianum tan a seventy-five page bibliography on the theology of 
preaching, and in 1960 Lumiére et Vie devoted an issue to it entitled La 
Prédication. Summing up a modern trend, here is a multiple quotation: 
“It is only very recently that any interest has been shown in preaching as a 
theological entity. Soiron, one of the pioneers in this field, remarks that 
‘Homiletics required a long time for its theological (italics added) charac- 
ter to become known.’ A number of modern theologians are beginning to 
realize, however, that, as Leclerc says, ‘An activity which occupies so im- 
partant a place in the life of the clergy deserves study for itself, independ- 
ently of the work which it produces.’ ’’$ (Italics added.) 


But never far off from the renewed consideration of preaching is the 
question of its relationship to the sacraments. Recently one author said: 


For some, Christianity is seen primarily under the aspect of revelation of 
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the word; for others it is above all, the deification of man by sacramental 
communion with God in Christ. Isn’t it time to examine thoroughly the 
intimate connection between these two complementary aspects of Christian 
truth ?4 


But thirty years ago a noted Protestant theologian combined these 
two elements, the word revealed and sacramental union with God, to pro- 
duce this idea: 


Yet it is very clear that the Reformation wished to see some- 
thing better substituted for the Mass it abolished, and that it expected that 
better thing would be . . . our preaching of the Word . . . the objec- 
tively clarified preaching of the Word is the only sacrament left to us.5 
(Italics added.) 


Three possible solutions on the nature of preaching are presented 
here to show how Catholic thinking is progressing on this point. Nega- 
tively summarized, no opinion maintains preaching to be an eighth sacra- 
ment. Listing the opinions is the simplest way: 


1) Preaching is neither a sacrament nor a sacramental but a 
sign causing the grace necessary for faith. 

2) Preaching is a sacramental (to the likeness of a sacrament) 
and delegation to preach publicly, the canonical mission, is 
the essence of it. 

3) Preaching is a sacramental and in so far as it is a human 
activity, sacred eloquence is the nature. 


The relationship to sacrament was indirectly treated in the sixteenth 
century at Trent when the sacraments were numbered at seven and preach- 
ing not included as one of the seven. Obviously preaching is a human 
activity and as such can expand at a variable rate to meet particular de- 
mands of a given period in history. But it is a human activity elevated to 
a supernatural end; and the first opinion stresses that the end is disposition 
for grace, the grace of faith. 

The second solution, which favors the canonical mission or the au- 
thority to teach publicly, brings to mind the sudden increase in preachers 
in the thirteenth century, when the preaching orders occasioned the dele- 
gation of authority to preach to simple priests in large numbers, where 
previously it had been exercised by the bishops to whom it belonged by 
right. 
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As for the sacred eloquence referred to in the third and final position, 
the seventeenth century preacher Bossuet said: 


As to the Fathers, I would 
wish to combine St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom. The former ele- 
vates the mind to great and subtle thoughts, the latter brings it down to 
the level of the capacity of the people. The former [Augustine] taken by 
himself would lead one to form a style too abstract, the latter [Chrysos- 
tom] a style too simple and too popular. . . . In St. Augustine we find 
doctrine, in St. John Chrysostom, exhortation, rebuke, vigor.® 


The statement of Karl Barth earlier quoted, that preaching is the last 
sacrament left to us, is most directly answered by Fr. Charles Davis, editor 
of the Clergy Review in the September 1960 issue. Fr. Davis can also 
stand as an advocate of the first opinion mentioned.” 


Preaching like any sacrament is a sign but unlike a sacrament does 
not cause sanctifying grace. What is a sign? Something which leads us to 
the thing indicated by it. A picture of your mother evokes memories of 
her, not of other pictures. An easterly wind indicates rain. The rain con- 
cerns us really, not the wind. A certain arrangement of red, white and blue 
bunting makes the American flag and arouses sentiments of patriotism. 
But the flag is not America. The colors of the flag are determined by com- 
mon agreement. Now sacraments are signs. They are signs chosen by 
Christ. They indicate something besides themselves—the grace of God. 
These signs cause grace in your soul and the grace brings about your sanc- 
tification, hence the term, “‘sanctifying” grace. 

Now here is the nub of the problem according to Fr. Davis. Any 
sermon by its words constitutes a sign indicating some divine truth. But 
preaching does not cause sanctifying grace. Rather it disposes your soul to 
receive faith. Following faith you receive the sacraments. The proof of 
this for Fr. Davis is simple. If you entered the Church as an adult you had 
to have faith before you received the sacrament of Baptism. No one can 
believe, unless the truths of faith are put before him. Preaching presents 
not only the outward form of the words but gives an interior prompting 
that disposes for the grace needed for faith. Preaching is completed by the 
sacraments, particularly in the union with God, effected by Holy Com- 
munion. 

As a ministry of faith, preaching directs itself to a living faith as well 
as to an imperfect dead faith. No Christian virtue is possible without faith, 
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because only by faith can we perceive the motives of the virtues according 
to their supernatural values. 

Two more authors also maintain preaching is not a sacrament; but 
they maintain it is a sacramental. The sacramentals are blessed objects or 
ceremonies employed by the Church to obtain graces or even temporal 
favors. The intention here is that by the use of words in the sermons, God 
may communicate His graces upon us. Sacramentals differ from sacraments 
in that sacraments confer grace of themselves infallibly (ex opere operato) 
while a sacramental does not operate of its own power but only in virtue 
of the one using it. Manifestly, preaching was instituted by Christ. Another 
example of a sacramental instituted by Christ in the Washing of the Feet, 
a ceremony still in use by the Church on Holy Thursday. 

Of the two opinions holding that preaching is a sacramental let us 
look at the conclusion of Fr. Augustine Rock, O.P., author of Unless 
They Be Sent, W. C. Brown, 1953. He represents the canonical mission 
school. 

Fr. Rock quotes St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas’ teacher. St. Albert 
held that John the Evangelist would not have preached unless the Lord 
had sent him to preach. “That therefore, is the word of the Lord, which 
is proposed by the one the Lord has sent.’® This is, in so many words, the 
canonical mission or the commission to preach the Gospel publicly. Then 
St. Albert strengthens the argument, it would appear, by the phrase, ‘“The 
mission confers authority and in this it gives the form [nature], lest any- 
one should teach without having the Spirit. . . .” 

Fr. Rock correlates texts of St. Thomas Aquinas to support the same 
opinion. Actually St. Thomas did not discuss the matter specifically so in- 
ferences must be made. Fr. Rock writes, ‘Here, he [St. Thomas in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans] says that because preachers do 
not have the faith from themselves, but from God, unless they are sent by 
God they are non dignus (unfit) to preach. . . . One is not necessarily 
non capax (not able) because non dignus.’”® 

But later in his writing Thomas says, ‘No one, no matter how great 
his learning, or how great his sanctity, unless sent by God or by a prelate is 
able to preach.” 

It can be noted that Fr. Rock entitles his book with reference to the 
canonical mission. 

The final position is maintained by Fr. Jude Nogar, O.P., who lec- 
tured at a meeting of the Catholic Homiletic Society in 1959, under the 
title “Theological Principles of Preaching.” He points out two aspects of 
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the nature of preaching. Principally it is grace. He too quotes St. Albert, 
“Preaching has the nature of the Gospel well proclaimed, and this nature 
is grace.” But from the viewpoint of human activity, ‘The power to per- 
suade by instructing, pleasing and moving men” is the nature of preaching. 
Human rhetoric is not what he refers to specifically. The proper name for 
this capacity to persuade is ecclesiastical rhetoric or Sacred Eloquence. Why 
this special name? Because the Gospel proclaimed by the preacher is a 
rhetoric elevated to a sacred end infinitely above that of human rhetoric. 
He refines his definition further to read, preaching “is the faculty of 
speaking the Word persuasively by instructing, pleasing and moving 
men.”11 To help corroborate this point he quotes from St. Augustine: 


Since persuasion both to truths and falsehoods is urged by means of the 
art of rhetoric, who would venture to say that truth in the person of its 
defenders, ought to stand its ground unarmed against falsehoods? . . . 
The power of eloquence . . . so effective in convincing us of either 
wrong or right . . . lies open to all.1? 


These are the considered opinions of earnest men, who out of love 
for Christ seek the Truth. They seem to have a genuine dialectic in process, 
and certainly it should be continued to obtain maximum results. To many 
of us they all stand for something valid and useful, just as they are. They 
express thought developing in the Catholic milieu. They bring before our 
eyes preaching as something majestic and holy, instead of a few moments’ 
mumbling at Sunday Mass. This is solid work and will do infinitely more 
good than myriad exhortations calling for better preaching but not saying 
why. This is work that will result in more of the preaching which disposes 
for the faith, which is worthy of its canonical mission, and which truly 
raises eloquence to the realm of the sacred. 

—Eugene Cahouet, O.P. 


1 “My Native Village,” by N. T. Carrington, 1830. 

2 Michael de la Bedoyere, “From. the Pew,” Life of the Spirit, Oct. 1958, p. 
168. 

3 Quoted in Unless They Be Sent by Augustine Rock, O.P., W. C. Brown, 
Dubuque, 1953, p. 10. 

4E-H Schillebeeckx, O.P., ‘Parole et Sacrament,” Lumiére et Vie, Jan.-Mar. 
1960, p. 25. 

5 Word of God and Word of Man by Karl Barth, translated by Douglas 
Horton, Boston, 1928, p. 114 quoted by A. Rock, op.-cit., p. 6. 

6 Oeuvres de Bossuet, vol. xi, edit. 1863, quoted in On the Priesthood by St. 
John Chrysostom, translated by P. Boyle, C.M., p. xvi. 
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7 Charles Davis, “Theology of Preaching,” The Clergy Review, September, 
1960, passim. 

8 Omnia Opera, In Lucam, iii, 2 (xxii, p. 265) Paris, 1880, quoted by A. 
Rock, op. cit., p. 106. 

9 A. Rock, op. cit., p. 108. 

10 Principles of Preaching, by Jude Nogar, O.P., River Forest, 1959. 

11 J. Nogar, op. cit., p. 7. 

12 De Doctrina Christiana, IV, 2, quoted by J. Nogar, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 


AS BRIGHT AND GLITTERING BODIES 


ANY MEN TopAy are forlorn. They feel abandoned. They cannot 
M find anything to depend upon either within or outside themselves. 
The great giants of man’s own creation have humbled him. 
Our T.V. screens present the dazzling facade of the triumph of human 
genius. We see rockets shooting, sputniks spinning. A finger-on-the- 
button will unleash H-bombs and intercontinental missiles. Never before 
has man displayed such genius for scientific discovery and technological 
invention. But if one face on the edifice of man’s creation shows the flame 
of human genius rising higher and higher, there is another, more sinister 
face. The gigantic toys that infatuated man now threaten to turn Frankin- 
stein and devour him. This other face sneers at man, makes him shrink 
to the level of an ant hill. 

And what do the masterminds of this generation do for shrunken 
man? They manufacture strange definitions for him. They call him an 
electron-proton complex, or an animal related to the ape, or a psycho- 
analytical bag filled by physiological drives; or a mechanism controlled 
by digestive and economic needs. They reduce him to smallness and make 
him feel like so many human ants and bees. The multitude of possibilities 
beyond his control force him to act without hope. There is nothing to 
depend upon. Man is on his own —abandoned, forlorn. So speak the 
prophets of despair.1 

What is the Christian to do? Can he be unconcerned; pretend not 
to sense the darkness of despair in the atmosphere about him? The 
Chicago stock yards stink. If you spend any time there, you will take 
some of the stench away with you. It is the same with the world around 
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us. If we do not live in vital contact with the truth, some falsity will rub 
off on us. The Christian truth about man is that he is not insignificant, 
unimportant, or alone. He is more powerful than the H-bomb, more 
extraordinary than any sputnik, rocket or ballistic missile. The greatest of 
man’s possibilities is that his soul can be, as say the Apostles, “the temple 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

As truly as the Son of God is present in the tabernacle the Holy 
Spirit is present in the Christian soul. The night before He died Our Lord 
promised this. At the same table whereon He consecrated the Holy 
Eucharist, the pledge of His own presence in our souls, He said to His 
disciples: “I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that he may abide in you for ever—the Spirit of truth . . . (who) shall 
abide with you and be in you.’”* 

Our Lord did not exxplain how bread and wine were to become 
His Body and Blood; neither did He explain how this mysterious presence 
shall take place. But if we believe He fulfilled His Eucharistic promise, 
we must also believe the Holy Spirit abides within us. Pentecost fulfilled 
the promise. With the sound of a mighty wind and with the flickering of 
fiery tongues, the Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles. From then, 
until now, and forever, “the Holy Spirit is given to us.” And “he who 
abides in charity abides in God and God in him.’ 

It might seem that only rare people who reach the top rung on 
sanctity’s ladder possess the Holy Spirit. Actually the lowest degree of 
the Christian life demands that the Holy Spirit dwell in souls. “If anyone 
doesn’t have the Spirit of Christ, he doesn’t belong to Christ.’ 

When baptismal water initiates a baby to the Christian life, grace 
and charity, the sources of the new life, come to the soul accompanied by 
the Holy Spirit. Charity, the created image of the Holy Spirit, comes 
together with uncreated Love. ‘The charity of God is poured forth into 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given to us.”> Likewise grace, 
the created gift, is always accompanied by the uncreated Gift. When 
the Paraclete sanctifies a soul, He pours into it “. . . not only His fra- 
gance—the sacred ointment of His grace—but His very substance . . .”6 
The greatest power of grace is to draw God down into our soul. This 
extraordinary power St. Thomas summed up thus: ‘‘Grace, making the soul 
pleasing, disposes it to the personal possession of God.” 

This possession means to have and to hold not only the Holy Spirit, 
but the entire Trinity. The Holy Spirit is the Love of the Father and the 
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Son. Where the Person of Love is, there also are the Persons of the 
Father and the Son. “If anyone love me, he will keep my word, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and make our abode 
with him.”’? With this sacred text in St. Augustine says: 


Who dares to 
think—unless someone is completely ignorant of the inseparability of 
the Trinity—that the Father or Son can dwell in someone in whom the 
Holy Ghost does not dwell, or the Holy Ghost in someone in whom the 
Father and Son (do not dwell) ?8 


Yet the scriptures, and Christ Himself, attribute this indwelling 
in a special way to the Holy Spirit. Why name one Person if three are 
involved? This is a mental device, called appropriation, in which one 
Person is emphasized and the others left aside in order to show the 
distinction of Persons in the Trinity. This is the only way the human 
mind can think about the sublime mystery: three Persons in one God.® 
By naming the Holy Spirit as the Guest of the soul the scriptures offer 
an intoad towards understanding this mystery, and at the same time give 
us a deeper knowledge of the third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

The indwelling is attributed to the Holy Spirit because it is a work 
of love. The Holy Spirit is the Love of God. God dwells in us because 
He loves us. Wherever we look love brings union, or at least desire of 
union, God unites with man as his Guest, and so the Holy Spirit—the 
Love that proceeds from the Father and the Son—is named. His work 
within the soul images His work in the intimate life of the Trinity. At 
the first peek into this mystery, then, we halt amazed at a familiar sight: 
the unconditional triumph of God’s love, and we listen joyfully to this 
new echo in the infinite chain resounding God's: “I love you!” 

Speaking of love, however, talk should be in tune with the classicist 
on the subject, St. John, especially in his First Epistle. “God is love, and 
because of this he who abides in love abides in God and God in him.!° 
Thus only the bond between the Holy Spirit and charity can explain the 
union of God with the soul. His love descends to take possession of our 
souls; our love, an irresistable need-love, attracts Him; the bond of charity 
captures Him. The two loves seek each other. And this explanation of 
the indwelling has authority. For St. Thomas the basic reason why God 
dwells in us and remains in us, is love. 11 And this is the solid fact of 
the mystery, as contained in the scriptures and understood by the Fathers. 

Like an expert in possession of the facts, St. Thomas explains that 
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the indwelling means being present in a place, in a way which is real 
and substantial and physical. When we say God is everywhere we are not 
speaking of this special presence. God is present in all things conserving 
them in existence. He can be in sinners in an even more intimate way, 
enlightening their minds and moving their wills by actual graces. But He 
“dwells” or inhabits exclusively in the souls of the just, those in sanctify- 
ing grace. A person may be present in a place and yet not dwell there. 
Travellers are successively present under many motel roofs, but dwell 
only at home. There is no doubt about it, God Himself dwells in the soul 
—not just a trace, or image, or likeness, but really; not in shadow, but 
in substance; not some power of His, but His physical person. 

The elements of this mystery defy the human imagination to describe 
the privilege and nobility of the human soul. We have the mystery of 
the Trinity within us. “That infinite, eternal activity within the inviolable 
divine Unity, in which the Father gives all that He is to the Son (so 
that the Son is not less than the Father) and in which these Two together 
breathe forth Their Spirit who is Love Subsistent—assuredly this is the 
mystery of mysteries.”22 Our union with this Trinity, Pope Leo XIII 
points out, “. . . differs only in degree or state from that with which God 
beatifies the saints in heaven.”’13 As if to explain this assertion, Fr. Wil- 
liam Hill completes his profound study of the indwelling Persons with 
this conclusion: 


It is the glorious fate of man, “. . . formed for a dignity 
prophets but darkly name. . .” to be caught up into that Triune life— 
to be some day one with the Father, wise with Him Who is Begotten 
Wisdom, wrapped up in the love of the Spirit. Yet even now with what 
we may call divine “impatience,” the unnumbered Three have already 
come to us—divine Ambassadors lodging within us to conduct us ever so 
surely home. . . .14 


Confronted with this mystery we can ask if man is really a toy in 
a giant’s world. Or is he the giant, and the world small? Danger is in 
the air, but there is no reason to feel small before the giants we have 
created. Why be forlorn? Why live in fear and trembling? Why vomit in 
despair? Why have perpetual convulsions from possibilities beyond con- 
trol? Before retiring at night, should we meditate on Jean Paul Sartre’s 
book, Nausea, or should we keep company with the divinity within us? 

Dancing down the ages are name of Christians who remembered 
that they were God-bearers. Leonidas, the father of Origen, used to kneel 
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by the bedside of his sleeping boy and kiss his breast as the tabernacle 
wherein God dwelt. The Acts of the Martyrs treasures the memory of 
the trial and death of young, attractive St. Lucy with this recorded dia- 
logue: 

Town Prefect: ‘You'll change your tune when under torture.” 

Lucy: “To God’s servants the right words will not be wanting, for 
the Holy Spirit speaks in us.” 

Town Prefect: “Is the Holy Spirit in you?” 

Lucy: “Yes, those who live chaste and holy lives are the temples of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

It is to the best advantage to be conscious—like Leonidas and Lucy 
—of the Guest we carry within. True He still remains even if He gets no 
attention, for only mortal sin will drive Him away. But we get more and 
more enjoyment from our guests if we converse with them. For instance, 
it is one thing for a child to keep his mother company while sleeping 
in her arms; it is something else for the child to be hugging and kissing 
her. So also the Christian ideal is to awaken to the presence of the divine 
Guest; to achieve a union with Him that is more actual, more perfect, 
more fruitful. 

But there is a difficulty. The time comes, and often, to cease con- 
templating the wonderful mystery; time for work, time for play, time 
to mix with people. At such times the active life may have priority, but 
not the right to diminish the interior life. Jesus, as in all things, is the 
model. The union of His soul with God was always perfect. God was 
constantly in his thoughts. The Jews saw Him working as a carpenter, 
tramping the roads as any other, fatigued, hungry, thirsty, in pain, yet al- 
ways peaceful and happy. 

To live in this way requires that the soul pull itself together and 
enter into itself to find God there. A worldly life won’t help, but a 
silent one will. Not monastic silence for people in the world, but a 
silence within. St. Catherine of Siena recommended the building of an 
interior cell, where the Christian can live alone with God, and be oc- 
cupied with the ‘one thing necessary.” 

The practice of keeping company with God can be acquired in 
minutes! That is, a minute at a time. A quick prayer or a small thought 
during the household chores, knotting your tie, in the subway, turning 
the key of the office door, before getting busy at the desk; at lunchtime, 
at coffee break; now and again; here, there, anywhere! During work, in 
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temptation, in suffering, in grief, in desolation, in joy, in everything the 
Three Divine Persons are the best company for God-bearers! 


“As bright and glittering bodies touched 
by a ray become themselves beyond measure 
brilliant, 
so the souls who bear the Spirit and are 
illumined by the Spirit become themselves 
spiritual ... 


From this source is perseverance in God, 
from this source similitude with God... . 
from this source you become godlike.” 


(St. Basil*5) 
—Daniel Hickey, O.P. 


1 The definitions reducing man to an inorganic or organic complex are those 
of contemporary science (See P. A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age, Dutton Paper- 
back, N. Y., 1957, p. 244.), but the terminology concluding this paragraph is coined 
by contemporary existentialist philosophy. 

2 John 14:16, 17. 

31 John 4:16. 

4 Rom. 8:9. 

5 Rom. 5:5. 

6 St. Augustine, Sermon 185, de Temp. 

7 John 14:23. 

8 Epistula 187 (ad Dardanum. De Praesentia Dei), 5:16. 

® St. Thomas briefly indicates the motive for approriation: “For the manifes- 
tation of our faith.” (Cf. Summa Theologiae. 1, q. 39, a. 7.) 

10] John 4:16. 

11 A more adequate summation of St. Thomas’ teaching on the Trinitarian 
presence would not neglect the part played by full supernatural knowledge. We 
are accurate, however, since this kind of knowledge proceeds from love and pro- 
duces love. This is not a knowledge had from faith alone, but from faith completely 
impregnated with love. Since God is at its origin and also at its end this is an 
expermimental knowledge in which the soul knows God, not intellectually and 
abstractly—as in faith by itself—but concretely, establishing a direct contact of the 
soul with God to achieve the presence of the indwelling Persons. (Cf. Francis 
L. B. Cunningham, O.P., The Indwelling of the Trinity, Priory Press, Dubuque, 
1955, pp. 196-202; J.-H. Nicholas, O.P., The Mystery of God’s Grace, Priory 
Press, 1960, pp. 51-56. 

12 William J. Hill, O.P., The Proper Relations to the Indwelling Divine Per- 
sons, Thomist Press, Washington, p. 116. 

13 Encyclical Divinum Munus, May, 1897. 
14 The Proper Relations to the Indwelling Divine Persons, loc. cit. 
15 Adv. Eun. 9:22. 














THE OUTSPOKEN SERVANTS 


HERE WAS A RICH MAN, well clothed and fed, who went to hell and 

there carried on a dialogue with Abraham. Toward the end of the 

story, as told by St. Luke, he said, “Then, father, I beseech thee to 
send the dead Lazarus to my father’s house, for I have five brothers, that 
he may testify to them lest they too come into this place of torments.” 
And Abraham said to him, “They have Moses and the Prophets: let them 
hearken to them.” But he answered, ‘“‘No, father Abraham, but if some- 
one from the dead goes to them, they will repent.” But he said to him, “If 
they do not hearken to Moses and the Prophets, they will not believe even 
if someone rises from the dead” (Luke 16: 27-31). 

Though we do believe One Risen from the dead, we too, as children 
of Abraham, have Moses and the Prophets. After thousands of years, they 
are still potent. They can still testify to us lest we too come into the place 
of torments. Fascinating personalities on the human level, they possess a 
splendid privilege in the history of our race; they are uniquely related to 
the Action of God in the world. 

Prophecy is inseparable from the Old Testament. There were times 
of plenty and times of famine as far as prophecy went too; but it took an 
event like the Incarnation to abolish it permanently as an institution. There 
were many prophets; few men are called The Prophets. The present brief 
examination of the institution hopes to clarify what these men were. 

The first person in the Old Testament to be called “prophet” was 
Abraham, the Father of the Jewish nation. It was not until the time of 
Moses, however, that prophecy was established as a special institution. It 
was at the time of Moses that Yahweh promised to send prophets. The 
Israelites had been terribly frightened by Yahweh's manifestation to them 
on Sinai and for fear of death they implored Him not to let them hear His 
voice again. In answer God promised Moses that He would deal with His 
chosen ones through the intermediary of prophets. “I will raise up for 
them a prophet like you from among their kinsmen and will put my words 
in his mouth; he shall tell them all that I command him” (Deut. 18:18). 
Although this promise speaks only of a singular prophet, scholars indicate 
this is a collective singular in accordance with the Hebrew idiom and re- 
fers not only to Christ, but to the whole succession of prophets. 
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After this promise, nevertheless, until the time of Samuel there were 
but few references to the prophets, or as they were called in the ancient 
times, “seers.” Explicit reference is made only of a prophetess, Deborah, 
and another unnamed prophet who proclaimed to the people that the 
sufferings inflicted on them by the Madianites were punishments for wor- 
shipping false gods. The infidelity of the Israelites to Yahweh was perhaps 
the reason why He sent so few prophets during this period. His promise 
had been accompanied by the implicit condition that the people should not 
make themselves unworthy of the favor. 

But beginning with Samuel the prophets grew in number and influ- 
ence and we find mentioned for the first time a “company of prophets.” 
These men were not prophets in the highest sense, but it has been sug- 
gested that they wandered about spreading the oracles of Samuel among 
the people. At any rate, they were imbued with the spirit and enthusiasm 
of Samuel. Their prophesying consisted in singing the praises of the God 
of Israel while performing frenzied actions. During their prophesying 
they might mutilate their hands and faces. In moments of excitement, they 
even threw off their clothes, leaped and jumped about until they were 
overcome by exhaustion. They often prophesied to the accompaniment of 
tambourines, cymbals and lutes. It seems likely that such manifestations 
passed into Israel from Chanaan. But the fact that these phenomena were 
common to false religions does not mean that God could not use them for 
His own purposes. These prophets of Israel induced the people by their 
example to render worship to the Lord God Yahweh. They thereby not 
only wakened, but also strengthened the Faith of the Israelites in their 
God. To no other people had God sent any messengers like the prophets. 
The neighbors of the Israelites had their fortune-tellers, crystal gazers, and 
soothsayers, but to His chosen ones Yahweh sent His own heralds. 

During the time of Elias and Eliseus, we read of the “disciples of the 
prophets” or, as they were called, ‘‘sons of the prophets.” These men were 
not literally sons of the prophets, but the latter name is an instance of 
moral participation whereby they were called sons of the prophets because 
they were imitators of the prophets just as those imitating the faith of 
Abraham were called the sons of Abraham. These, no doubt, are the suc- 
cessors of the company of prophets under Samuel, but they do not seem to 
have carried out the same frenzied actions as they did at the time of Sam- 
uel. They led a common life, or at least came together at certain times, on 
Mount Carmel and in the neighborhood of the sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Galgal. The first mention of these prophets was at the time of the Judges 
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when one of them delivered a message of reprehension from God to 
Achab. They were quite numerous; four hundred were said to be at the 
court of Achab. 

We have so far achieved a very superficial notion of prophet: a man 
of special psychic gifts or groups of such men and their disciples. To probe — 
more deeply we must turn to the prime examples, The Prophets. But first, 
so that these heroic figures can be seen in perspective, we should say a 
word about the groups of prophets. With the advent of such groups 
prophecy was becoming an institution, and characteristic of such institu- 
tions a certain professionalism crept in. Many of the professional prophets 
were false prophets who lost sight of the institution of which they were a 
part. They often prophesied whatever their listeners would find most 
pleasant. They did not deliver Yahweh's messages, but they looked only 
for the triumph of their own ideas and their own interests. 

From the year 800 B.C. onwards for three centuries, Yahweh was to 
call a whole series of extraordinary men to be prophets. They were dis- 
tinguished from the professional prophets by their special calling from 
God. Hence, they were to be called prophets of special vocation. They did 
not owe their position to any ecstatic phenomena or to membership in any 
company of prophets. They came forward to speak without any other 
warrant than that God had ordered them to do so. The call was not re- 
stricted to any special tribe or particular family. God chose His prophets 
from all classes and conditions according to His own pleasure. 

The diversity of occupations and circles to which these higher 
prophets belonged is significant. A few, especially in the earlier period, 
belonged to the class of professional prophets. Samuel had been one of 
these. But Eliseus had been a prosperous farmer, Amos a shepherd and a 
pruner of fruit trees, Ezechiel a priest of the temple, and Isaia a noble. 
Their common bond was an overmastering conviction that, temporarily or 
permanently, each had to forsake his way of life and deliver God's 
message. 

Some of the prophets worked miracles by which the truth of their 
mission was attested. Hence St. Thomas says that prophecy is concerned 
with the working of miracles, as a kind of confirmation of the divine 
mission of the prophet. When Elias raised to life the son of a poor widow, 
she considered it a sign of his supernatural mission. ‘Now, by this I know 
that thou art a man of God, and the word of the Lord in thy mouth is 
true” (III Kings 17:24). 

Elias worked another notable sign in showing the falsity of the cult 
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of Baal. He challenged the prophets of Baal to offer sacrifice to their god 
on Mount Carmel, as he would to his God. But the fire for the sacrifice 
was to be supplied by whichever of the deities was true. The throngs at- 
tracted by the spectacle witnessed the four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal expend excruciating efforts throughout the day, to no avail. By eve- 
ning they were covered with their own blood from their self-lacerations, 
but their altar was not getting warm. At the prayer of Elias, the fire of 
Yahweh fell and consumed his holocaust. And the people fell on their 
faces and believed in the God of Elias. 

But valuable as they were to the confirmation of the prophet’s mis- 
sion, miracles were not essential for the gift of prophecy. Many of the true 
prophets of Yahweh performed no miracles at all. It was not essential 
that the prophet should commit his prophecy to writing either. Many of 
the prophets left no work for posterity, either because they themselves 
wrote nothing, or because, after their death, their disciples failed to collect 
their oracles. The books of Samuel, Kings and Paralipomenon provide the 
names of many of these among whom Elias and Eliseus are the most im- 
portant. There were prophecies never taught orally but put into writing 
immediately. But the greater part of the prophetic books are, in all prob- 
ability, a condensed report of the spoken prophecies. The spoken word 
was less figurative and sublime than the written; the written abounds in 
eloquence and richness of imagery. We use the terminology Major and 
Minor Prophets depending on how much of the written material we pos- 
sess. This cannot be taken as a judgment of the personal worth of the 
prophet or his mission; it is terminology. 

While collecting things that a prophet does not have to do to be a 
prophet, we cannot leave out prediction of the future, which is our most 
common idea when the word is mentioned. Prophets did not have to pre- 
dict the future and many did not. But many did predict the future, and 
they did this as a sign that they were truly messengers of Yahweh. Deu- 
teronomy enumerates the fulfillment of predictions as a criterion by which 
the true prophets can be recognized. If their predictions never came about, 
they were enumerated among the false prophets. God Himself gave a 
crucial test by which prophets were to be judged: “Even though a prophet 
speaks in the name of the Lord, if his oracle is not fulfilled or verified, it 
is an oracle which the Lord did not speak” (Deut. 18:22). 

Among the true prophets of Yahweh there are predictions which at 
first sight appear never to have come about. The preaching of Jona in 
Ninive provides a clear example. God had sent Jona to Ninive to announce 
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that the great city would be destroyed in forty days time. This prediction 
never came about, but there is an explanation. Instead of continuing in 
their evil ways, the Ninivites began the. most severe penances. God had 
mercy on them and the city was preserved. This episode gives evidence of 
the conditional aspect of prophecy even where the form of the announce- 
ment is absolute. The explanation is found in Jeremia: “But if that nation 
which I have threatened turns from its evil, I also will repent of the evil 
which I threatened to do” (Jeremia 18:18). Because the city did penance, 
therefore, God did not destroy it. Although his prediction never came 
about, the reputation of Jona as a true prophet is saved. 

Some prophets worked miracles, some did not. Some wrote their 
prophecies, some did not. Some predicted the future, some did not. But 
they all had one thing in common. They were the mouthpieces of God and 
all were charged to deliver the word of God. Their sole réle was to com- 
municate to men the knowledge of divine revelation. That the prophets be 
spokesmen of God, two things were vitally necessary: revelation and mis- 
sion. God must speak to the prophet and commission the prophet to pass 
on the knowledge to men. St. Thomas gives the reason for these condi- 
tions when he says that prophecy consists essentially in knowledge and 
secondarily in speech. 

It essentially consists in knowledge because, ‘Prophets know things 
which are far removed from man’s knowledge’ (II-II, 171, 1). The 
prophet, then, knows secrets which he could not know of himself without 
divine revelation. After receiving the prophetic knowledge, he must be 
commissioned to unfold to men God’s secrets and to transmit in the name 
of Yahweh a teaching of truth. The mission to communicate truths to 
others is usually accomplished through speech. Hence St. Thomas says, 
“Prophecy consists secondarily in speech in so far as the prophets declare 
for the instruction of others the things which God has taught them” 
(1bid.). 

In addition, there are some examples of symbolic actions accompany- 
ing the speech. In evidence of these, Isaia played the réle of a captive in 
order to impress on the Israelites the necessity of reliance on their God 
rather than reliance on the Egyptians. Yahweh ordered him to go for three 
years without clothes or shoes to represent the subjection of Egypt and 
Kush to Assyria. This action of Isaia impressed on the people the useless- 
ness of reliance on Egypt and Kush, themselves doomed to subjection and 
captivity. By the symbolic action of breaking a potter's vessel, Jeremia 
foretold the destruction of the Jews because of their sins. This same 
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Jeremia predicting the Chaldean domination over Israel walked the streets 
harnessed like an ass. 

One guarantee of the reality of the prophets’ revelation and mission 
was the moral character of their teaching. The true prophets never con- 
doned the vices of the people, never foretold blessings and. prosperity to 
sinners. Nor did they ever encourage the Israelites in the false belief that 
God would protect and favor them simply because they were the descend- 
ants of Abraham. They never spoke the things their listeners found most 
pleasant to listen to. Unlike the false prophets, they never prophesied 
good news to win the favor of kings as happened when Achab consulted 
four hundred prophets about the outcome of a battle with Syria. They all 
assured him he would be victorious in battle. It was Michea, a true 
prophet, who raised his voice in protest against their lying spirit. The true 
prophets never demanded payments for their services as did the false 
prophets who prophesied for gifts. Often the predicting of good or evil 
depended on the gifts they would receive. In contrast, the true prophets 
were messengers of Yahweh and conveyed only what He Himself told 
them. 

A further test of the prophet’s supernatural revelation and mission 
was his whole life and character. The lives of the false prophets were far 
from being exemplary. Drunkenness, greed, lying, and dissolute living 
were often prevalent. In contrast to these evil ones, the true prophets of 
Yahweh lived lives of: extreme simplicity. They went about dressed in the 
skins of animals and mantles of goat hair as did John the Baptist, the last 
of the Old Testament prophets. They endured all sorts of privations and 
dangers. They never feared to offend men by their actions. Their one 
thought was to communicate to men the knowledge of divine revelation. 
The Angelic Doctor says that an evil life is an obstacle to such a mission. 
“For prophecy requires the mind to be raised very high in order to con- 
template spiritual things, and this is hindered by strong passions and an 
inordinate pursuit of external things” (II-II, 172, 4). 

It was the duty of the prophets to maintain and develop the knowl- 
edge and practice of the Old Law among the Chosen People, lead them 
back when they strayed, and gradually prepare the way for the new king- 
dom which the Messias was to establish. All the activities of the true 
prophets were aimed at promoting these ends. They were the defenders 
of the moral law. They vehemently denounced disobedience to Yahweh 
and idolatrous worship of any other deity. In particular, the duty most in- 
cumbent on them was denouncing and recalling the people from their evil 
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ways to the true service of God. Yahweh told Isaia, “Cry, full-throated and 
unsparingly; lift up your voice like a trumpet blast; tell my people their 
wickedness, and the house of Jacob their sins” (Isaia 58:1). Jeremia, too, 
told the people that the Lord God Yahweh was a merciful Lord, but He 
was also a just Lord and His justice demanded that the evil ways of the 
Israelites should not go unpunished. He told them that the hour of final 
chastisement was approaching because God had sent His heralds, the 
prophets, and they had not listened nor amended their lives. 


But the prophetical literature is not entirely devoid of encouragement 
and consolation. Since God had promised from the beginning that He 
would not entirely reject His people, the covenant would never be entirely 
dissolved. A faithful remnant would be preserved even in the times of the 
most absolute infidelity to Yahweh. This doctrine of the remnant became 
a commonplace in the prophetic books. 


The function of the prophets, then, could be placed under a fourfold 
heading: they were the religious and moral teachers of the Jewish nation; 
they were at times political advisors to the kings; they were the social re- 
formers of their age; they were the heralds of the future Messias. Concern- 
ing this last task there had been references to the Messias prior to the 
prophets but these allusions had been rather general and indistinct. As 
time went on, however, the prophets developed these references according 
to a clearer and more defined pattern. They described Him as a victorious 
king, a Prince of Peace, a priest according to the order of Melchisedech, a 
humble servant of Yahweh who would freely offer up his sufferings for 
the sins of mankind. He would be a prophet and a mediator of a New 
Covenant between God and the human race. It was the prophets, therefore, 
who prepared the way for the Messias and the kingdom of God which He 
established on earth. 


If the prophets prepared for the Messias, they could not expect to be 
more popular than was He. Their vocation was in general a dangerous and 
unrewarding one. Amos was told to return home because of his unwelcome 
prophesying in Israel. Hanani went to prison for telling Asa, king of Juda, 
to trust in the Lord. Jeremia was three times cast into prison, spending 
many days without food or water in a miry dungeon. The prophetic voca- 
tion led Uria and Zacharia to their deaths. And according to ancient tradi- 
tions, Isaia was sawed in two by Manasses and Jeremia was stoned to 
death. The prophetic vocation, however, was not entirely one of thankless- 
ness. Under such kings as David, Ezechias and Josias they were held in 
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honor. At times even Jeremia was reported to have won the confidence of 
the princes and all the people. 

While rejecting and persecuting individual prophets, Israel did not 
doubt that God could speak through the prophets. When the prophetic 
institution ceased to exist at the time of the Machabees, Israel awaited its 
reappearance. But they waited in vain because its necessity had ceased. 
Prophets were unnecessary because the religious revelation and moral code 
were full and clear. They were unnecessary, too, because the people were 
instructed by the scribes and doctors. The period of Old Testament 
prophecy, however, did not close until John the Baptist appeared preach- 
ing penance and announcing the coming of the kingdom. He was the last 
of that long line of devoted prophets before Jesus Christ, the crown and 
consummation of all their prophecies. 

Into that Israelite society the prophets cut like scalpels into a diseased 
body. Without them Israel could never have lived. Without them Israel 
could never have known about the Messias. Without them kings could not 
have ruled. Without them there would have been no religious, social, or 
moral reforms. Yahweh’s messengers were men who defied all established 
patterns of thought. When they stood up and proclaimed, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,” their sole objective was the good of Israel. They never shrank from 
their duties; indeed, they were under a moral compulsion to deliver the 
messages of God to His chosen ones. To no other people in the history of 
mankind has God ever sent any messengers like the prophets. 


—Leonard Tracy, O.P. 


SOME SERIOUS THOUGHTS 
ON THINKING 


NLESS THE PHILOSOPHER attempts to supply the wisdom which his 

age needs, he has reneged on the social obligation of his calling. 

One of the most serious needs of this age is wisdom’s judgment 

upon the value of human knowledge. Our contemporaries find this the 
crucial problem determining their attitude toward the natural sciences, the 
nature and end of man, metaphysics, the proofs for the existence of God. 
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The thomist, with his strong convictions on all of these points, is obliged 
by his commitment to the service of truth and by the philosopher's duty 
to the human community to bend his thoughts upon this critical or episte- 
mological problem, as it has come to be called. 

The best approach to the epistemological problem of modern thought 
would be a survey of its development from Descartes through Locke, 
Hume, and Kant to the current positivistic and analytic schools, with a 
diversion on neo-thomism. Only a large book could handle that task ade- 
quately. It is sufficient for our purpose to summarize the questions which 
philosophy has settled upon to ask about knowledge. 

Critical philosophies have always originated as a reaction against a 
prevailing skepticism grown out of a corrupt state of philosophy. Descartes 
opposed the refined, humanistic skepticism of Montaigne and the decadent 
scholasticism of the Renaissance. Kant was stirred to action by Hume’s 
clever wrecking of the shallow rationalism of the eighteenth century. The 
first problem these philosophers faced in an attempt to salvage human 
thought was that of certitude. They searched for infallible and undeniable 
criteria of truth, and in the process deemed it necessary to clear the ground 
completely and begin philosophy from new foundations. 

The norm of certitude has usually been determined by the predilection 
of the philosopher. For Descartes it was the clarity and distinctness of con- 
ception and the deductive method of mathematics. Kant chose the intui- 
tionalism of mathematical physics. In historical fact, the norm has been 
one and univocal, and therefore not universally applicable. The criteria 
certified only one kind of knowledge while we seem to know in many 
different ways. Thence arises the second epistemological problem, that of 
the multiplicity of human knowledge. The only answer consistent with 
their commitment to the norms upon which they were going to rebuild 
philosophy was to deny the status of true knowledge to those kinds which 
do not conform. And that is what Descartes and Kant did. 

Possessing many kinds of “knowledge’’ which were false and decep- 
tive and gave them nothing, and only one kind which they could accept as 
truthful, they were faced with the third problem: what is truth? Truth 
was what they were looking for, affirmation against a pervasive skepticism. 
They had swept the errors of the past into the trash-heap. They had begun 
to rebuild philosophy on a foundation secure against doubt or denial. 
They would allow as truth only that which measured up to the criteria 
they had established. Truth, then, is knowledge which is evident, necessary, 
and certain; the rest is deception and illusion. 
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There is one more question pertaining to epistemology which the 
critical philosophers, strangely enough, never seemed to have asked. This 
failure was a fatal flaw in their work of reconstruction, and the continued 
failure to ask it is, to a considerable extent, responsible for the confusion 
of contemporary philosophy. Yet, when it is placed, its basic relevance to 
the epistemological problem is evident. It is the all-important question of 
the nature of knowledge itself. Its solution is one of the unique glories of 
the perennial philosophy of the aristotelian and thomistic tradition. 

In this article we do not propose to refute the opinions of Descartes, 
Kant, or their successors, nor to offer a complete solution to the problems 
they have raised. These are merely some observations on the nature and 
method of epistemology. But we hope first to indicate the general approach 
of the thomist to the fundamentals of a realist epistemology. Then we will 
consider the stage in the growing philosophical culture of the seeker of 
wisdom at which a critical judgment of the truth value of human know]- 
edge may be made, and, consequently, the place where the tract on episte- 
mology properly fits into the college or seminary course of philosophy. 
Finally, we shall attempt to solve some difficulties which might be urged 
against the positions taken. 


General Approach | 

The function of the epistemological tract in the body of philosophical 
science is to pass ultimate judgment on the truth-value of human knowl- 
edge. Knowledge in man is a multiple reality; for our external senses per- 
ceive partial aspects of exterior material things which are immediately 
present; the internal senses are able to unite the data from the external 
senses, to separate and recombine these data and even to evoke them when 
the things themselves are not present, and the mind penetrates beyond the 
sensible, changing rind of things into the inner core, from which it with- 
draws (abstracts) the stable nature or essence. We call all of these striking- 
ly diverse acts knowledge, and rightly so; for in their very diversities they 
are comparable one to another by a certain essential similarity or propor- 
tion. Each puts us in contact, “informs” us with a distinct aspect of reality, 
so that, as St. Thomas observes, man is perfected not only by his own forms 
which he has subjectively, but by the forms of other realities which his 
knowing faculties have objectively as well. The object and the mode of 
achieving it are different in each case. Therefore truth, the conformity of 
the knowing power with its object, will be different in each case. With 
this “analogical” nature of human knowledge in mind, the critical con- 
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sideration must carefully make and maintain the distinction of each mode. 

The blurring of these distinctions, as regards the interior senses and 
the intellect, was the initial error of Locke and Hume. Classing them as 
one and judging them by the same criteria, they put no more content and 
no more value in intellectual perceptions than in the fantasies of imagina- 
tion and memory. Locke did not follow through to the logical conclusion; 
but Hume did, and necessarily wound up in skepticism. For if the intellect 
sees no further into reality than imagination, essences and necessary con- 
nections are merely fabrications of the mind. The principle of causality is 
destroyed, and all that is left is a probable predictability of succession based 
on past consistency. Therefore, there can be no such thing as philosophical 
certitude, and consequently no natural philosophy and metaphysics; for 
neither subjects nor their principles of demonstration are accessible to us. 
That is why mechanistic physics, which makes maximum use of the imagi- 
nation, became the perfect and normative human science. 

On the other hand, while preserving their distinction, epistemology 
must consider the radical unity of the knowing faculties in the human 
person and their functional unity in his search for truth. Because of their 
complex interconnection and mutual interdependence, it must insist on the 
veracity of all of them. They stand or fall together. If any one or group of 
them is subjected to formal doubt, made to prove its veracity, or dismissed 
as deceptive, all of them are undermined. Descartes, laying the foundations 
for his renewal of philosophy, was willing to reject the senses, The only 
way he could get back to them was by appeal to the guarantee of a truth- 
ful God (that perfect being of his thought )—pious certainly, but hardly 
philosophical. Kant rightly charged him with assuming, contrary to his 
own principles, the ability of the intellect itself to know objective reality. 
If one faculty is questioned, there is no reason to accept any other, and 
therefore no valid test to apply. We are left with no consistent stopping 
point short of complete solipsism, the extreme form of idealism which 
maintains that the thinking subject is the only being which exists, and that 
other things are merely appearances passing before his consciousness. That 
way lies madness. 

Realism cannot give an inch in this matter. In the nineteenth century 
some neo-thomists tried to meet critical philosophy half-way. They con- 
ceded that sensible qualities were not in things themselves but were pro- 
duced by and in the sense organs. The intellect, by an inference from the 
principle of causality, concluded to the existence of some extramental 
cause proportionate to this effect. They were led to this position by the 
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mechanistic physical theory of sensible qualities accepted at the time, not 
seeing that this theory was itself founded on the gratuitous rejection of 
their reality by Descartes and Locke. Obviously this “critical realism’ is no 
help at all; for if it were true, then our senses certainly are false and de- 
ceptive. This is not the way things appear to us. 

Thomistic epistemology is not a philosophical science in its own right. 
It has no proper subject or principles of demonstration. Therefore, there 
is no properly epistemological doctrine separate from the whole body of 
philosophy. The material it works with comes to it from logic, psychology, 
and metaphysics; there is no new knowledge about knowledge discovered. 
But since questions and doubts have been raised, it is philosophy’s duty to 
answer them. Thomistic epistemology is, consequently, defensive and ex- 
planatory, and its principle weapons are the principle of contradiction and 
reduction to the absurd. 

It seems to follow, then, that the elaborate syllogisms found in so 
many scholastic manuals are out of place. The syllogism is a valuable tool 
of philosophy. It serves as an accurate regulator of the reasoning process; 
for its very structure manifests the passage of the mind from two pre- 
viously known truths to a new truth. But it is improperly used in the case 
of a single truth which is grasped by the apprehension of the two terms 
involved and their necessary connection one with the other. Very often an 
objector can say: you have proved nothing, because the subjects and the 
predicates of all three of your propositions are the same. Such procedure 
also begets a misapprehension in the student. He thinks he has demon- 
strated the validity of human knowledge but he has not. It cannot be 
demonstrated. If he misunderstands the method of defense, it is not only 
useless to him, it might make the very defensibility questionable to him. 
We do not wish to make the procedure of epistemology pat or easy. Often 
extended explanations are necessary to bring the mind to grasp the subtle- 
ties involved. But the method of presentation should reproduce the intel- 
lect’s mode of operation in such matters, so that the student will under- 
stand what is being done, and thus make the doctrine more readily his own. 


The Place of Epistemology 
The syllabus of philosophy courses in very many Catholic colleges 
and seminaries places epistemology or critica either first or immediately 
after formal logic; at any rate, before any of the sciences concerned with 
real being. It is apparently regarded as the necessary foundation for any 
further philosophical inquiry, and with some reason. How can I pretend 
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to analyze and understand with certitude the phenomena of the external 
world, unless I am sure: 1) that there is a world external to my conscious- 
ness, 2) that I am in real contact with it as it is, and 3) that I am capable 
of analyzing it correctly? Further, how can I hope to persuade the critically 
oriented modern mind of the permanent value of the insights of the 
thomistic tradition, unless I first answer its inevitable questions and ob- 
jections, unless I first assure it of the certitude of human knowledge? 

This is the practice initiated by the fathers of modern philosophy 
well-nigh universally accepted ever since. Descartes launched his philoso- 
phy with a search for a method which would generate universal certitude, 
and he found one which could make him certain about anything he wished. 
Others have not had such good luck. Kant also initiated his reconstruction 
of metaphysics by a quest for the ground of certitude, but had to break off 
with a question mark; for he could never work his way out of his own 
subjectivity. 

Did they fail because they did not find the right answer? And shall 
we supply the right answer and then go on to develop our philosophy? 
Fr. L. M. Regis, O.P., has shown in his brilliant book Epistemology (New 
York, Macmillan, 1959) that their initial and irretrievable error was to ask 
the wrong questions. They asked immediately for certitude. But certitude 
is a quality of truth, and truth is a property of knowledge, which in turn 
is an activity of man. If there is a thomistic answer to the epistemological 
problem, it must be given in a way consonant with the thomistic procedure. 
Now, for Aristotle and St. Thomas, a property or activity is not fully and 
definitively known until it is resolved into essential knowledge of its ulti- 
mate subject. Therefore, our epistemology must begin with a full under- 
standing of the nature of man. The proper order of the questions to be 
asked is: 1) What is man? 2) What is knowledge? 3) What is truth? 4) 
What is certitude? This is not an arbitrary demand. Epistemology proposes 
to pass judgment on human knowledge. But it is impossible to make an 
accurate evaluation of anything, especially involving a relation as cognition 
does, without a clear knowledge of what it is supposed to be. 

The necessity of philosophical psychology as a prerequisite to an ade- 
quate epistemology is obvious. To begin without it, as most critical philoso- 
phers have done, is to try to hang up the wash without a clothesline. Nor 
can we merely dip into it and take only what is immediately relevant, the 
tract on knowledge. We must begin with the fundamental question, the 
analysis of the nature of life itself. When we have grasped that life is self- 
motion from an interior principle which reaches out to absorb exterior 
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reality in a variety of modes, we can progress to the analysis of an opera- 
tive potency or faculty and to the key concept of the subject-object relation- 
ship. All shades of idealism have put vital operations on the level of a 
physical action and reaction of a mechanistic stamp. Reality proclaims itself 
to be otherwise. To be sure, there are physical and chemical processes in- 
volved, but the unique and vital difference is the mutual correlation 
achieved by the reduction to one actuality of diversities having an essential 
but potential ordering to one another. Thus the ‘‘sense in act’ becomes the 
“sensible in act’’ by the act of sensation, and the ‘‘generator in act” is 
united to the “generated in act’ in generation. We must also carefully 
distinguish the proper and formal objects of the faculties from their com- 
mon and material objects, a distinction which leads to the solution to the 
problem of error. 

Building up and making more specific our psychology, we come to 
the tract on knowledge itself. The all-important notion here is the formal 
unity—the unity of form—between the knower and the known. The very 
same form, e.g. the color or essence, which the object has in its real being 
is possessed by the knowing faculty in an intentional manner. Slight reflec- 
tion reveals that this is the obvious fact; though it is difficult to penetrate 
philosophically, and there always remains a fundamental mystery. But this 
is the keystone of realist philosophy. 

Knowledge as an object of philosophical investigation offers the first 
evidence of its nature only in the order of formal causality. Thomism pro- 
ceeds 4 posteriori from an analysis in the formal order to the discovery of 
its efficient causes, that is, from an analysis of what knowledge is, we in- 
vestigate how it comes to be. Descartes, Locke and others sought first to 
explain it by efficient causality and fell into either a mechanism or some 
form of innatism. They could hardly do otherwise. We always explain the 
unknown in terms of what is more known to us. The efficient causality best 
known to us is physical. If we accept it into our theory of knowledge, the 
cognitive order is thereby reduced to the physical order. If we see that it 
is inadequate, we exclude efficient causality from knowledge and cut our- 
selves off from any real contact with things as, they are in themselves. But 
if by investigating the formal cause of cognition—what it is in itself—we 
perceive that it is of an order of being altogether distinct from the physical 
and yet demanding an efficient cause because it is not always actual, we 
search for a unique mode of efficiency proportionate to it. Finally we turn 
our attention to knowledge in each of its species and bring out both their 
analogical nature and complex interdependence and interaction. 
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Also prerequisite to epistemology are logic and metaphysics. The 
matter of very nearly the whole Organon should be understood, the three 
acts of the mind in all their aspects. The rigorous laws of inference guaran- 
tee the reasoning process upon which most human knowledge depends. 
The final part of logic studies the three perfections or virtues of the in- 
tellect: science, wisdom, and understanding, which are treated principally 
in the Posterior Analytics. A grasp of the nature of these three virtues is 
essential for a critical evaluation of knowledge; for by understanding we 
possess the first principles which are the foundation for knowledge, by 
science conclusions which are necessary and certain, and by wisdom the 
ultimate criteria for that reflective judgment which is the aim of episte- 
mology. Upon the understanding of the intellectual virtues depend both 
the understanding of the whole structure of thomistic philosophy and its 
justification as knowledge which is true, i.e. conformed to reality as it is in 
itself, necessary, i.e. such that it in no way can be other than it is, and 
certain, i.e. firmly adhered to without fear of error. 

Metaphysics makes an important contribution in the tract on the tran- 
scendental property of being which is truth. In deceptively simple and arid 
formulae, this tract establishes the profound principle that everything 
which exists possesses interior to itself an intelligibility which is identical 
with its very being. Reality is made by Intelligence for intelligence. The 
hunger of the created intellect to conform itself to this intelligibility, this 
intrinsic formality of the real thing, is its very nature. Even the permanent 
disappointment engendered by skepticism attests to it. On the other hand, 
that the real thing depends directly and immediately upon uncreated but 
creating Intellect, is not a guarantee of our knowledge since it is a conclu- 
sion. But it illuminates the critical problem by reflection, placing it in the 
perspective of the natural and necessary commensuration of being to Mind 
in the efficient order, and thus exciting confidence in the conformability of 
mind to being on the created level. And that is the principal object of our 
inquiry. 

All of the foregoing doctrines are prerequisite to the epistemological 
question, for they all enter into the very substance of the answer. The stu- 
dent needs a sound grasp of them even to appreciate the significance of the 
problems raised, let alone to penetrate their solution. Otherwise, he can 
only accept them on human faith. Since this is out of place as part of the 
structure of philosophy, he thus begins his studies on a false footing. He 
may be embarrassed later to find his glib quotation of a stock solution vig- 
orously and effectively challenged. Perhaps he will mistake the inadequacy 
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of his understanding of the realist epistemological position for an inade- 
quacy of the position itself. 

Ultimate judgment of the objective value of human knowledge, 
therefore, can be made only after the study of logic, psychology, and the 
analytic or scientific part of metaphysics. It takes its place properly at the 
termination of philosophical inquiry, at that climax at which metaphysics 
transforms itself into a wisdom. After ranging over all reality and attain- 
ing to the highest cause of all things, the intellect from the fullness of 
knowledge which it now enjoys turns back to regard all that has come 
under its scrutiny, and to reflect upon the path which it has travelled. This 
is the moment of the critique. The intellect is now qualified to give its 
final judgment upon all being and every manifestation of being, including 
its own work. 

Unity is the master key which enables the intellect to unlock this in- 
nermost chamber of knowledge and alone gives it the right to do so. This 
unification of all being and of all knowledge of being which wisdom 
achieves is beyond the scope of the limited perfections of the intellect 
previous to this stage of development. Philosophical science, since it is 
demonstrated knowledge (knowledge of conclusions through a reasoning 
process) is multiple and disparate as the conclusions are multiple and the 
middle terms of demonstration are disparate. Though a measure of unifica- 
tion can be attained by a reduction of conclusions back to their ultimate 
subject (e.g., as all the properties of a triangle are seen to be contained in 
the definition of a triangle), this is a unity strictly limited to that subject 
(e.g., all triangles but only triangles) and so unable to judge definitively 
itself or anything else (e.g., the geometer as such is unable to tell us the 
degree of certitude or the measure of conformity to reality of his science, 
or where it fits in the hierarchy of human sciences). The virtue of under- 
standing principles is knowledge only in an inchoative, undeveloped, po- 
tential state and thus incapable of defending itself or anything else. Fur- 
ther, though it sees each principle by one insight (e.g., as the intellect 
apprehending what an effect is, sees at the same time its eternal and abso- 
lute need for a cause), yet it achieves no unity between principles (e.g., it 
cannot see a connection between the principles of contradiction and of 
causality). 

But when metaphysics has penetrated into the basic, intrinsic con- 
stituents of contingent being—essence and existence, act and potency— 
and has looked upward to catch a glimpse of the self-existing, First Cause 
of all which is pure act, it embraces and explains all reality in its inner 
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structure and ultimate causes. Now it turns back to regard in one glance 
all of the intellect’s previous knowledge, reaching down to the remotest 
properties of the particular species of being. At the same time and by the 
same act it applies, in the cognitive order, the first principles of knowledge 
to all of the conclusions of the scientific process, and so achieves the dis- 
tinctive mark of wisdom, that wedding of the unity of insight characteristic 
of understanding with the penetration and scope of science. Wisdom then 
perceives not only the unity of all reality, but also the unity of the knower 
with reality (which is the essence of knowledge), the unity of all types of 
knowledge in the one knowing subject, and, finally, the unity of man the 
knower with the world of intelligible reality in which he lives. 

Formal truth (truth known as such) consists in the conformity of the 
knowing power to reality coupled with a reflective act of the knowing 
power recognizing and assenting to that conformity. Wisdom, as the con- 
currence of the vision of all being in the light of first causes with the vision 
of all conclusions in the light of first principles, embraces all reality and 
all knowledge in one act of conformity and of reflective recognition and 
assent. This is the office of wisdom alone; for sensation is incapable of a 
reflective act, and neither understanding of principles nor demonstrated 
science have this universality. Thus the epistemological response, the final 
definitive judgment upon the truth, certitude, infallibility, penetration, and 
finality of human knowledge, is but the obverse side or intentional aspect 
of the metaphysical judgment upon the degree of reality, necessity or con- 
tingency, actuality, and finality of the ontological object of knowledge. In 
knowing reality, wisdom knows itself knowing, and thus its own act of 
knowing. 

It only remains to bring together and to unify the separate elements 
of the epistemological tract from logic, psychology and metaphysics. Aware 
of all the factors upon which knowledge depends: our knowing powers, 
the intelligibility in reality, apprehension, the reasoning process, rules of 
evidence and argumentation, etc., we are now qualified to judge and to 
defend the scope, the depth, the real but limited truth value of human 
knowing, as well as to admit its relative superficiality and imperfection. 


Some Objections 
Has thomism constructed a system whose foundation is the last thing 
to be put in place? That would be true, if, going along with the crowd, 
we were to accept the presuppositions of Descartes. Even the neo-thomists 
are willing to concede that Descartes has so altered the face of philosophy 
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that it is now naive and a petitio principii to maintain a realist position 
before undertaking a critique of it. But Descartes is the best argument 
against himself. He has shown, in spite of his own intentions, that there 
is no solidly founded and logically consistent way to break out of the uni- 
versal methodic doubt. One of the tasks of critica is the dispersal of doubt. 
This cannot be done with more doubt, but only with truth. To put critica 
in the vanguard of philosophy is to send it into battle without its weapons. 
If, however, we postulate the principles necessary for solution, we denude 
them of the intelligibility they have in their proper scientific context, and 
we commit the philosophical sin of dogmatism. 

The foundation of philosophy is reality as manifested in the evidence 
of the senses and the first principles of the intellect. Only after the critical 
examination of the real order is the mind capable of a critical examination 
of its own knowledge. The growing structure of philosophy is guaranteed 
in each movement by the laws of inference and by constant return to the 
evidence. But epistemology aims at an explanation and justification of 
philosophical knowledge as a whole. This is a master work, of which the 
apprentice or journeyman is incapable. Only the mind perfected by wis- 
dom, enriched by the knowledge of being in its ultimate causes, has the 
natural right to give ultimate judgment on the processes and conclusions 
of reason. 

Since it is founded on a basic realism, rather than an idealism, thom- 
ism has no need to find a way to break out of subjectivity, no need to build 
a bridge between reality and the powers of apprehension. This is not a 
gratuitous leap across the gap by an act of blind faith in the veracity of 
sensitive or intellectual apprehension. The foundation of realism, the 
subject-object relation, rests four square upon the principle of contradic- 
tion. If the greenness of the leaves which I have in my sight or the nature 
of the plant which I understand is not the greenness in the leaves them- 
selves or the plant’s own nature, I do not see the leaves or understand the 
plant. Then to know something is to know it not, and knowledge is non- 
knowledge. If apprehension is not an immediate contact with reality, the 
immanent possession of reality caused in the faculty by that reality, it is 
nothing, knowledge is nothing, and philosophy, including epistemology, 
is absurd. The only stance left is solipsism. 

Those who question this patent truth and ask for some further assur- 
ance usually have in the back of their minds the explicit or implicit con- 
viction that all knowledge must be demonstrated. Demonstration, of 
course, requires a middle term uniting the logical subject and object by 
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reason of its own more obvious and more certain connection with each. In 
this case the middle term should be a previously and better known causal 
link between the metaphysical subject (the knower) and the metaphysical 
object (the known). But it is utterly impossible that there be such a middle 
term at these initial stages of knowledge, for two reasons. First, we have 
already seen that knowledge first manifests itself to us as a unity between 
the knower and the known by a simple reflection upon our apprehension. 
It takes a process of analysis and reasoning to come to even an obscure 
knowledge of the cause which brings this about. Thus, there is no pre- 
vious and better known link between knowledge and its object. Second, 
supposing that there were such a middle term connecting subject and ob- 
ject, it would require other acts of knowledge linking subject to middle 
term and middle term to object. Therefore, a previous and better known 
link would be necessary for each of these connections, and so on to infinity. 
But infinity by definition cannot be encompassed; and so, on this supposi- 
tion, there could be no beginning of knowledge and therefore no knowl- 
edge. As an ad hominem clincher it can be pointed out that no one who 
maintains this position philosophically would wait for a proof of the 
veracity of his apprehensions before acting on the practical level. 
Thomistic epistemology does not overlook the problem of error. It is 
too constant a companion of both the philosopher and the ordinary man 
to be ignored. Error, real or apparent, is the source of the epistemological 
problem; for if it did not occur, we would have no need to search out the 
criteria to save ourselves from it or to justify our knowledge against it. 
On the other hand, if we did not possess truth we would not know of 
even the existence of error. However, once we have understood and justi- 
fied our knowledge, error remains only a pitfall in the progress of the in- 
dividual and not a corruption at the heart of philosophy. And it is a pit- 
fall we need not be entrapped in, for there are sufficient safeguards. The 
tules of logic governing the formulation of definitions and arguments 
keep us from the grossest and most common errors which derive from a 
misuse of our reasoning powers. The rules of procedure proper to the 
particular branches of philosophy establish the type of evidence peculiar 
to each, the mode of argumentation which that evidence supports, and the 
degree of certitude commensurate with the material under investigation. 


—Urban Sharkey, O.P. 














SYSTEMS OF TEMPERAMENT: 
A COMPARISON 


ARELY do, we find people reacting psychologically in the same way 
to any given situation. It was because of such a diversity of re- 
actions that many ancient philosophers were prompted to ask: 

“What are the basic types of reactions, and how many are there?” The 
question, although answered in great detail by the ancients, still poses 
itself today, claiming the attention of intellectual giants as well as char- 
latans. The variety of answers given to the question through the years now 
formulates what are known as the ‘different schools of temperament.’ Be- 
cause of the great strides that have been made in the many branches of 
psychology and psychiatry in the past century, it seems that a new impetus 
has been given to delve into some of these different views of thought and 
see just what, if anything, remains of the original notion of temperament 
as postulated by the ancients many cenutries ago. 

Many people may ask themselves, ‘““What possible use could a 
knowledge of such a thing as temperament be to me?” As human beings 
there is a natural drive in each one of us to learn and to know. In the 
knowledge of ourselves, the first things we become aware of are our likes 
and dislikes; we know how we will respond in diverse situations. This 
response, or tendency to act or respond, does not necessarily have to be 
identical in each and every occurrence of the same or like situation; never- 
theless, one definitive pattern or trend will most probably manifest itself. 

We note from experience that certain things please us to a great 
extent while others are quite repulsive. However, before very long we 
become aware of the fact that the very things that are so pleasing to us 
are in many cases completely unappealing to another individual, and vice- 
versa. A knowledge of temperament will help us to recognize how an- 
other will respond to certain situations. More important, from this knowl- 
edge of temperament we can look into and know ourselves and our own 
reactions better, thus supplying ourselves with a guide for the normal 
activities of daily living. We see that a knowledge of temperament, 
though it be only a general knowledge, is a definite asset for individuals 
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in all walks of life, especially those whose position offers them an op- 
portunity for guiding, or influencing others: educators, those in the medi- 
cal profession and the clergy. We do not mean to imply that when a 
knowledge of temperament has been obtained that the prime factor in 
knowing a personality will be possessed. What is intended is that if we 
are to know the whole of an individual’s personality, we must know the 
various parts that influence it. 

The question that first arises is “What is temperament?” It seems 
that after many different schools of temperament are studied the best 
general definition would be: ‘a certain psychological constitution depend- 
ing on a certain physical constitution.’ It is when one attempts to reconcile 
different opinions on the subject to the parts of this definition that a mul- 
titude of problems present themselves. 

Perhaps the basic difficulties encountered refer to the number of 
existing temperaments, and the distinguishing characteristics of each. 
Many great men have postulated answers to these problems, yet any ap- 
parent substantial agreement among them seems to be lacking. When the 
average person is confronted with a dilemma such as this, he naturally 
wonders how anything with so many conflicting conclusions could be of 
very much practical value at all. Our purpose, then, is to ask and resolve 
to some extent the question, “Is there such diversity among the scholars 
as appears at first sight, or is there some link of similarity among them?” 

The oldest characterological theory of which there is any record is 
the doctrine of the humors and their corresponding temperaments. This 
doctrine endured from the dawn of history down through the four parts 
cosmogony of Empedocles and continued on for many centuries.1 

About 440 B.C., Hippocrates, a Greek physician, put forth a prin- 
ciple of psychological correspondence between the four basic humors 
and the four basic kinds of temperament. Approximately a century later, 
Galen, another Greek physician, continued with the study begun by Hip- 
pocrates and formulated the first and what is known today as the ‘Classical 
system of Temperament.’? 

According to Hippocrates the four basic humors, namely, the blood, 
the black bile, the yellow bile and the phlegm, respectively corresponded 
to temperaments which were named after the corresponding humor. Thus 
the terminology which is so familiar to many discussions of temperament 
today had its inception. The temperaments were called sanguine, melan- 
cholic, choleric and phlegmatic. It is of course quite evident that in view 
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of modern advances in the fields of physiology and endocrinology the 
theory of humors put forth by Hippocrates had to be abandoned; the 
principle of psychological correspondence remains however. Chemical sub- 
stances, notably the hormones, are now known to effect the working of the 
nervous system in ways that were only dimly surmised by the ancients. 

The classical theory of temperament as formulated by Galen, fol- 
lowing Hippocrates, describes the four types as follows. The choleric is 
typically a man of great ambition. He is well aware of his needs and 
wants, and will labor strenuously at any task until these needs and wants 
have been attained. The actions of the choleric are described as quick and 
deep. The choleric may be typified as bright, aggressive, and more often 
than not he will be a person possessing extremely fine qualities of leader- 
ship. 

The phlegmatic, in sharp contrast to the choleric, is one who is 
extremely passive. Although the phlegmatic person is usually quite pene- 
trating in his actions, his movements ate extremely slow and deliberate, 
and thus he excels in long, tedious, tasks. 

The sanguine person has perhaps the most amiable disposition of 
the four, but as a general rule, he will be quick and shallow in his actions 
and judgments and will be of a rather fickle nature. 

Those who naturally possess a tendency to be very reserved, who 
have a love of retirement, and who are prone to reflect in a slow and 
deep manner on all matters, even those of a light nature, are classified by 
the ancients as melancholic. 

In accordance wih the theory, all individuals would fall into one of 
the above-mentioned classifications, but not necessarily only one. Indeed 
it would be a rare thing to find an individual who bears the characteristics 
of merely one of these types. Most people have a mixed temperament 
with one of the four predominating. 

Now we ask the question: “Is this portion of the systems, i.e., these 
descriptions or categories of the classical system still valid; or has it 
yielded to modern discoveries and should be abandoned as was its counter- 
part, the theory of the humors? In an attempt to answer this question 
we shall briefly examine conclusions of four different authors on the sub- 
ject. We shall consider only the more important points of their work 
and come to an understanding of their terms. Once this has been accom- 
plished, perhaps we shall have some answer to our question. As we have 
already noted however, our purpose is not to emphasize similarities with 
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the theory of the ancients that are evident, but rather to search for some 
similarity in what seems to be complete chaos. 

To begin our investigation we shall examine briefly the conclusions 
on temperament that have been put forth in a work by Rene Biot, M.D., 
and Pierre Galimard, M.D. These conclusions might be called a modern 
form of the classical theory of the ancients. Biot and Galimard thus define 
temperament: “Temperament is a set of characteristics which are funda- 
mental, possessed at birth and which indelibly mark the individual, 
physiologically and mentally.” In their work they list four types of tem- 
perament and describe each from the view point of physical structure, 
psychological structure and behavior. We shall note here some of the 
more outstanding characteristics. 

The type they name as /ymphatic is a very patient person. He is 
overly passive, but will persevere in any given task for an extremely long 
time. His work is very meticulous but accomplished very slowly. Doctors 
Biot and Galimard note that he has ‘diminished vitality.’ 

It should be noted here that the physiological correlative assigned 
by these doctors is an ‘Intensity of Vitality’ and the use of it is channeled. 
By physiological correlative they mean to signify nothing more than a 
basis existing within the physical limits of the body, from which proceed 
very definite psychological traits. The doctors note also that the use of 
this correlative is channeled, i.e., the more intense the physical basis is in 
any one individual, the stronger will be the psychological tendencies or 
the traits of behavior in that individual. 

This school lists for the second type of temperament sanguine. Due 
to an excess of vitality the sanguine individual is quite active, although 
sometimes too superficial and unstable in his actions and judgments. He 
is quite generous and very successful in dealing with youth. 

Continuing with the enumeration of their four categories, they next 
note what they describe as the bélious type. He is often. impetuous, not 
inclined to any serious speculation and is extremely active; he enjoys a 
struggle and thrives in conquest. These traits are in sharp contrast with 
the passive aspect of the melancholy type. 

Finally they mention the cerebral type who is described as a deep 
thinker, a dreamer. The cerebral, however, is quite slow in his actions 
and reactions in contrast to the sanguine type. 

Thus we notice immediately that there are many deviations from the 
classical theory of temperament as postulated by the ancients. First and 
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quite important is a different physical correlative. Biot and Galimard have 
put forth in place of the humors, ‘intensity of vitality.’ Their terminology 
agrees with that of the ancients in only one area, the sanguine. Is this the 
only area of similarity between the two theories? After a brief comparison, 
it is seen that basically, though not completely, the lymphatic type cor- 
responds to the type the ancients called the phlegmatic. There are strong 
areas of resemblance between the bilious and the choleric. The cerebral 
and the melancholic clearly have many points in common. Thus while 
some variation from the theory of the ancients has been made, there are 
still great areas in which strong adhesion to the theory remains. 


The conclusions that were reached by Drs. Biot and Galimard were 
formulated after studies were made of patients who were under their 
care. Although their practice was quite extensive we cannot say that their 
methodology would meet the rigorous demands of scientific measurements. 

Next we examine the findings of Ernst Kretschmer. In his work en- 
titled Physique and Character, Kretschmer places only two types of tem- 
perament, the cyclothyme and the schizothyme.* It must be emphasized 
that while Kretschmer uses the above terminology, he intends that it be 
understood in a very limited sense. Therefore it would be well to include 
a note about this terminology. 


By the words cyclothyme and schizothyme, Kretschmer does not 
intend that any state of mental illness be associated with them. Perhaps 
because of the great advances being made in the field of mental health, 
many of the terms by which certain illnesses are called have become quite 
well known, and it is precisely because of this familiarity with the terms 
involved that we must clarify Kretschmer’s position. His terminology 
signifies certain tendencies which, although they are perfectly normal, if 
they were to reach a stage of abnormality we would have as a result a 
mental condition with a very similar name, e.g., schizophrenia. 

The German School of Temperament, as the work and thought of 
Ernst Kretschmer is often called, places then only these two kinds of 
temperament, cyclothyme and schizothyme. We have here what would 
appear to be almost as complete a break from the theory of the ancients 
as is possible. Not only is there an absolute difference in terminology, 
but there is disagreement even in the number of different kinds of tem- 
perament that exist. Now we must look further into the system to seek 
some sort of an explanation. 

By the word temperament Kretschmer understands that group of 
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mental events which is correlated with physical structure, probably through 
secretions. Temperament is co-determined by chemistry of the blood and 
the humors of the body; its physical basis is the brain-glandular apparatus. 

Lest from this definition there arises the notion that Kretschmer be- 
lieved in the theory of humors as posited by the ancients, we should clarify 
his viewpoint. By humors, Kretschmer has reference to the different hor- 
mones in the body, thus greatly emphasizing the early trend of thought of 
the ancients on this point of view and disassociating himself from any 
other notions that the ancients held with regard to the humors. 

We also note in the definition that these mental events are correlated 
with physical structure. Most of Kretschmer’s work involved an investi- 
gation of the nature of the existing correspondence between character and 
physique. 

Before we enter upon an investigation of the characteristics of these 
two types perhaps it would be well to say a word about Kretschmer’s 
methodology. Kretschmer based his study on only two hundred and sixty 
people, all of whom were mental defectives. This number it would seem, 
in an experiment such as this, was totally inadequate. All those examined 
were from Germany, and all were from the same general locality within 
the country, namely Swabia. Since all those examined were mental de- 
fectives, Kretschmer’s investigation into their background was greatly 
dependent on second hand sources, family, friends, etc. Hence having 
seen that there are certain limits placed on Kretschmer’s theory by the 
methodology he employed, we can now examine the characteristics of his 
two types. 

We find that the cyclothyme would generally be a very congenial 
person, who is very loquacious and enjoys life extremely. Characteristics 
that are quite different from those mentioned above are found in some 
cyclothymes also, but these represent another side of the cyclothyme. This 
side of the cyclothyme tends to be calm and he is prone to becoming 
rather easily depressed. Regardless of the set of characteristics which the 
cyclothyme displays, along with it, he will also display a high degree of 
amiability. Kretschmer makes one final point, that while all who are 
classified in this category are inclined to a rather quiet life, the degree 
of quietness or activity varies in all individuals. 

Prior to this point in our investigation of the work and system of 
Ernst Kretschmer we had not been able to note any similarity between his 
system of temperament and that of the ancients, save for the fact that 
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both admitted the existence of such a psychological tendency. However, 
after having examined some of the characteristics of the group described 
as cyclothymes we think that the absolute diversity which we noted now 
brings with it not a little similarity. A strong likeness can be seen between 
the cyclothyme temperament of Kretschmer and the sanguine temperament 
of the ancients. 

However, one is liable to claim that we find in a person labeled as 
a cyclothyme tendencies to be quiet, calm, and reserved. We also find 
tendencies to easy depression and other characteristics which certainly 
the ancients did not include under the temperament that they called san- 
guine. While this fact cannot be denied, rather than confusing the situa- 
tion, it serves to clear matters up a bit. These tendencies which are not 
observed in the person described as sanguine by the ancients, are observed 
and very clearly so, in people whom the ancients classified melancholic. 

Lest the case tend to be either over or under stated, it must be noted 
that all we are seeking here is some point of agreement among these great 
men. It is absolutely necessary to find this agreement if we ourselves do 
not wish to become entangled in a web of different systems, all bearing 
their own useful, scientific and distinct qualities, advantages, and disad- 
vantages. We emphasize, therefore, that each one of these systems is in- 
dividualized by its peculiarities, but to enter into either a detailed criticism 
or discussion of these peculiarities is not our purpose here. Thus having 
noted existing differences, let us return now to our problem of finding 
notes of harmony between these systems. 

Continuing with the examination of the system of Kretschmer, we 
next note the characteristics exhibited by those individuals who possess 
the psychological tendencies that Kretschmer labels as schizothymes. For 
the most part, the schizothyme possesses many qualities (but not all) that 
we would describe as perhaps eccentric, although these eccentricities will 
rarely include mannerisms which we could label as rude or impolite, for 
the schizothyme is usually extremely well mannered. He has little or no 
sense of humor and ofttimes he can be described as an extreme egotist. 
He also may respond to many situations in an apparently indifferent 
manner and be autistic, although sometimes the emotions of this type are 
perfectly controlled and cold. 

After considering the traits of the person labeled by Kretschmer as 
schizothyme, we find that many of these same traits were recognized and 
given a different category by the ancients. Are there not in Kretschmer’s 
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schizothyme very definite characteristics of the phlegmatic of the ancients ? 
The tendency, for example, to be overly indifferent and the cold response 
to situations that usually warrant some type of positive reaction. When 
we consider such tendencies as egoism and autism, are we not able to see 
very definite simlarities to the choleric of the ancients? Certainly such 
traits as shyness, seriousness, and a tendency to be reserved are typified 
in the melancholic temperament of the ancients. 

Again, whether the reduction by Kretchmer of all temperamental 
characteristics is the proper way of classifying these characteristics, or 
whether the four types of the ancients should be strictly observed is not 
our problem. Our purpose was to search for a unity among these different 
schools of thought. Thus after viewing three theories, namely, the ancient 
classical theory of the Greeks, the modern classical theory of Biot and 
Galimard and and the school of Ernst Kretschmer, it seems that to some 
extent the latter two are compatible with the classical theory of the an- 
cients, although all admit of their own useful, scientific, and individual 
differences. These differences having been shown we now shall see the 
Italian School, or as it is sometimes called, the school of Di Giovanni. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Di Giovanni’s theory on tem- 
perament consists in the number of types he puts forth. While in the 
schools of thought that we have considered, there has not been complete 
agreement as to number, the divergence in that area has not been extreme. 
Di Giovanni places twenty-four different Biotypes to which all individuals 
can be reduced. However, his conclusions are not thoroughly substantiated 
by a statistical analysis nor does the group examined lend itself to sci- 
entific conclusions since those constituting the group were few in number 
and were all from the same general geographical location. 

According to Di Giovanni, “A biotype is the morphological-physio- 
logical-psychological resultant, variable in individuals, of the properties 
of the cells and tissues and the humors of an organism.’’5 In other words, 
temperament, as seen by Di Giovanni, is the result of the structure of the 
organism, combined with both physiological and psychological character- 
istics to produce certain tendencies which are greatly varied in each indi- 
vidual. To avoid confusion it should be noted that by humors Di Gio- 
vanni intends to signify ‘endocrine secretions’ and thus does not imply the 
same notion of ‘humor’ as is connoted in the theory of the ancients, 

Thus before we proceed very far into this school we already note 
several divergences from the classical theory as postulated by the early 
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Greeks. To find a thread of agreement, it is not necessary to examine all 
of the twenty-four Biotypes. Rather we shall select a few general headings 
or classifications, under which many different biotypes are contained, and 
examine them. If after this examination we are able to find similarities, 
then our investigation, for the present purpose, will be sufficiently ex- 
tensive. 

As we noted a biotype is the “morphological—physiological—and 
psychological resultant’; but we ask, ““What are the characteristics of these 
biotypes?” 

Di Giovanni describes under the ‘“‘Hypopituitary Type” approximately 
six biotypes. Generally these biotypes are able to be described by such 
characteristics as: hypercritical, instinctive, aggressive, energetic in will, 
domineering, egoistic, and cold. In traits such as these, there are found 
many of the same notions that are typified in the bilious type of Biot and 
Galimard, and the schizothyme of Kretschmer, and most definitely in the 
choleric of the ancients. 


Another of Di Giovanni’s general classifications is the “Hypothyroid.” 
Some of the characteristics exhibited by about eleven biotypes who fall 
into this group are: slowness in response, apathetic, analytic mind and 
optimistic outlook on things. From this definition one would have little 
difficulty finding a strong note of resemblance that can be traced all the 
way back through the systems that we have seen thus far, to the phlegmatic 
of the ancients. 


When examining still another of these general classifications, namely 
the “Hypersuparenal Type,” we find such characteristics of the biotypes 
that fall into this group as: great energy, insubordination, independence, 
indefatigability, and many other such traits which can easily be reconciled, 
at least in part, to the sanguine of the ancients. 


The final general classification we note is the ““Hyposuprarenal Type.” 
Here we find characteristics such as: nervousness, good intelligence, resist- 
ence to intellectual labor, easy depression and frequent sorrow. Once again 
evidences of similarity running through the systems of Biot and Galimard 
and Kretschmer to the melancholic of the ancients are too strong to be 
ignored. 

Hence after examining these four general classifications we are able 
to associate approximately nineteen with the classifications made by the 
ancients. Having answered our question it would serve little purpose (save 
for the sake of emphasis) to go through an analysis of the other biotypes. 
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We note here, for the sake of completeness that the biotypes not men- 
tioned are based on sexual differences which are admitted by all. 

Once again, as was the case with the other two schools, it is necessary 
to point out that the differences in these systems are not repressed in order 
to bring out this likeness. Each is different from the others in numerous 
ways, but as we have noted, our purpose is not to emphasize differences, 
rather it is to seek some degree of harmony. 

Thus with this brief analysis of the Italian school we come to view 
the final school chosen for this comparison. This is the American School 
under the direction of Professor W. H. Sheldon of Harvard University. 

After a very efficient and scientific study of a large group of under- 
graduates, Sheldon concluded to approximately sixty traits which he used 
as a basis to judge temperament. He classified these sixty traits into three 
general groups and named them, the viscerotonic, the somatotonic and the 
cerebrotonic.® Following the same general procedure as with the three 
previous theories, we shall not note all the traits of each group, but rather 
only enough to indicate whether there are in the classifications of Sheldon 
traits similar to those classified by the ancients. 

Sheldon lists some of the traits of the viscerotonic as: evenness of 
emotional flow, complacency, smoothness, easy communication of feeling, 
and indiscriminate amiability. As characteristic traits of the Somatotonic 
he lists, in part: bold directness of manner, physcal courage for combat, 
competitive aggressiveness, psychological callousness. For this third type, 
the identifying traits are in general: overly fast response, restraint in pos- 
ture and movement, inhibited social address, introversion and many such 
others. , 5 

Just from the few traits of each type listed notes of similarity between 
the viscerotonic of Sheldon and the sanguine of the ancients are quite evi- 
dent. The same holds true when a comparison is drawn between Sheldon’s 
somatotonic and the choleric of the ancients. Finally in Sheldon’s cere- 
brotonic we see a mixture of both the melancholic and phlegmatic traits 
as postulated by the ancients. 

Here, as previously, we must note that the work of Sheldon differs 
from and enlarges upon the system of the ancients in many respects. Our 
purpose, however, was to find the answer to only one question: ‘Does 
some similarity exist amidst such evident differences?”’ From this extremely 
brief examination we are permitted to conclude in the affirmative, even 
though the degree of similarity might be slight. 

Thus, though a cord of unity does exist and can be demonstrated, we 
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must realize that the questions related to temperament which still remain 
unanswered are indeed many. Answers are being sought to these questions 
and will continue to be sought, for it is only natural to reach out to dis- 
cover what makes a person act or react the way he does to a given situation; 
to reach down beneath a surface that has perhaps been covered up by a 
very virtuous or viceladen life; to find the physical cause or causes of these 
reactions if such exist. These are the questions and problems that now re- 
main to be answered and solved. 

Hence while such problems are still the object of great intellectual 
endeavors, one is not able to deny that since the time of the Greeks there 
has been little substantial change, not only in man’s reactions and tenden- 
cies to reactions, but also in the classifications of these tendencies and 
reactions. 

—Terence Ryan, O.P. 


1 Allport, G. W., Personality; New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1937, p. 63. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Biot, R., M.D. and Galimard, P., M.D., Medical Guide To Vocations; West- 
minster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1955, Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. trans. 
pp. 48 ff. 

4Kretschmer, Ernst., Physique and Character; New York, The Humanities 
Press Inc., E. Miller, trans. pp. 127 ff. 

5 Berman, L., M.D., The Glands Regulating Personality; New York, 1930. 

6 Sheldon, W. H., M.D., The Varieties of Temperament; New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. pp. 20 ff. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE 
HOLY GHOST IN THE SOUL 


Mode of the Holy Spirit's Presence: Object of Love 

1. There is something that unites us more closely to our friends than 
knowledge does, and this is love. Knowledge may teach us about them, 
may unlock for us gradually throughout life ever more wonderful secrets 
of their goodness and strength and loyalty. But. knowledge of itself pushes 
us irresistibly on to something more. The more we know of that which 
is worth knowing, the more we must love it. Now love is greater than 
knowledge whenever knowledge itself does not really unite us to the 
object of our knowledge, so that St. Paul can deliberately put charity 
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above faith, since faith is the knowledge of God by means of ideas which 
are themselves created and limited and inadequate, while charity sweeps 
us up and carries us right along to God Himself. Hence it was an axiom 
among the mediaeval theologians that love is more unifying than knowl- 
edge, so that in the real indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our hearts we 
must expect to find not only that He is the object of our intelligence, but 
also that He has a place in our hearts. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive 
any experimental knowledge which does not also include in it the notion 
of love. 

2. This love or friendship between ourselves and the Holy Spirit, 
if by friendship we mean anything like that of which we have experience 
in our human relations, implies three things. First of all, friendship im- 
plies that we do not love people for what we can get out of them, for 
that would be an insult to a friend, for it would mean selfishness or even 
animal passion. Friendship implies that we come for what we can give 
far more than that we come for what we can get. We love because we 
have helped is more often the true order of the origins of friendship 
than we help because we: have loved. Secondly, friendship to be complete 
must be mutual. There may indeed be love when some poor, forlorn soul 
is here never requited in its affection, but that is not what we mean by a 
friend or by friendship. Friendship implies action, a fellow feeling, a 
desire for each other, a sympathy. Thirdly, friendship also implies neces- 
sarily a common bond of likeness, or similiarity of condition or life, some 
equality. Of course it is evident from classic instances that friendship may 
exist between a shepherd lad and the son of a king (though perhaps Jon- 
athan’s princedom was very little removed from shepherd life), yet the 
very friendship itself must produce equality between them. Said the Latin 
proverb: “Friendship either finds, or makes men equal.” 

3. Now, therefore, to be perfectly literal in our use of the word, 
we must expect to find these things reproduced in our friendship with 
the Spirit of God; and, wonderful as it is, these things are reproduced. 
For God certainly loves us for no benefit that He can obtain from His 
love. He certainly had no need of us, nor do we in any sense fill up any- 
thing that is wanting to His life. Before we were, or the world was cre- 
ated, the Ever Blessed Three in One enjoyed to the full the complete 
peace and joy and energy of existence. We are no late development of 
His being, but only came because of His inherent goodness that was 
always prodigal of itself. He is our friend, not for His need, but for 
ours. He is our friend, not for what He could get, but for what He could 
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give—His life. Again, His friendship is certainly mutual, for as St. John 
tells: ‘Let us therefore love God because God first hath loved us” (John 
4, 19). There is no yearning on our part which is not more than paral- 
leled on His. I can say not only that I love God, but that He is my friend. 
Thirdly, I may even dare to assert that there is a common bond of likeness 
and equality between myself and Him. He has stooped to my level only 
that He may lift me to His own. He became Man that He might make 
man God, and so, equally, the Holy Spirit dwells in me that I may dwell 
in Him. “Friendship either finds, or makes men equal.” It found us 
apart, it makes us one. He came divine, perfect, to me, human, imperfect. 
By grace I am raised to a supernatural level. I know Him in some sort 
as He is; I am immediately united to Him by the bond of love. 


This Presence Is of the Same Nature As That in Heaven 

1. This union, then, between God and my soul, effected by grace, 
is real and true. It is something more than faith can secure, a nearer 
relationship, a deeper, more personal knowledge, a more ardent and 
personal love. Indeed, so wonderful is the union effected that the teaching 
of the Church has been forcibly expressed in Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical, 
by saying that the only difference between it and the Vision of Heaven 
is a difference of condition or state, a difference purely accidental, not 
essential. Heaven, with all its meaning, its wonders of which eye and ear 
and heart are ignorant, can be begun here. Moreover, it must be insisted 
upon, that this is not merely given to chosen souls whose sanctity is so 
heroic as to qualify them for canonization; it is the heritage of every soul 
is a state of grace. When I step outside the confessional box after due 
repentance and the absolution of the priest, I am in a state of grace. At 
once, then, this blessed union takes effect. Within me is the Holy Spirit, 
dwelling there, sent, given. As the object of knowledge He can be ex- 
perienced by me in a personal and familiar way. I can know Him even as 
I am known. As the object of love He becomes my friend, stooping to 
my level, lifting me to His. At once, then, though still in a merely rudi- 
mentary way, can dawn upon me the glories of my ultimate reward. Even 
already, upon earth, I have crossed the threshold of Heaven. 

2. In order for me to enjoy that ultimate vision of God, two 
things will be-necessary for me. First, I shall need to be strengthened so 
as to survive the splendor and joy of it. No man can see God and live, 
for like St. Paul on the road to Damascus, the splendor of the vision 
would obscure the sight. Just as tremendous noise will strain the hearing 
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of the ear, or an overbright light will dazzle the eyes to blindness, or 
an overwhelming joy will break the heart with happiness, so would the 
vision of God strike with annihilation the poor weak soul. Hence the 
light of glory, as it is called by the theologians, has to be brought into 
use. By this is meant that strengthening of the human faculties which en- 
ables them without harm to confront the Truth, Goodness, Power, Beauty 
of God. Secondly, this vision implies an immediate contact with God. It 
is no question simply of faith or hope, but of sight and possession, so 
that there should be no more veils, no more reproductions or reflections 
of God, but God Himself. Those two things sum up what we mean by 
the Beatific Vision. Now, then, if there is a similarity of kind between 
that union in heaven and the union that can be reflected on earth, then 
grace in this life must play the part of the light of glory in the next, and 
I must be able in consequence to enter into personal relations and imme- 
diate contact with God. 

3. Such, then is the likeness between the indwelling of the Spirit 
on earth, and the beatific vision. Wherein comes the difference? The 
difference one may say is largely a difference of consciousness. Here on 
earth I have so much to distract me that I cannot possibly devote myself 
in the same way as then I shall be able to do. There are things here that 
have got to be done, and there is the body itself which can only stand a 
certain amount of concentration and intensity. If strained too much it 
just breaks down and fails. All this complicates and hampers me. But in 
heaven I shall take on something (of course a great deal intensified) of 
the consciousness and alertness of youth. A child can thoroughly enjoy 
itself, for it has got the happy faculty of forgetting the rest of life, all 
its troubles, anxieties, fears. Heaven, then means the lopping off of all 
those menaces, and the consequent full appreciation of God in knowledge 
and love. Hence I must not be disturbed if here on earth all these won- 
derful things which I learn about concerning the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit do not seem to take place. It is very unfortunate that I do not 
appreciate them, but it is something at least to know that they are there. 
It is a nuisance that I do not see Him, but it is something at least to be 
certain He is within me. 

This selection is an extract from THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF 
THE HOLY GHOST IN THE SOUL by the noted English Dominican, 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. We acknowledge the kindness of The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, for their permission to reprint it here— 
copyright 1943. 


































BOOK REVIEWS 


To Live Is Christ. Nature and Grace in the Religious Life. By R. W. 
Gleason, S.J. New York, Sheed & Ward. 1961. pp. 180. $3.00. 


We have all been amused by those books of cartoons about the religious 
life, ‘Cracks in the Cloister’ and “‘Crones in the Convent,” but when Father 
Gleason describes those religious who after a number of years have acquired 
the selfishness and pettiness of hardened bachelors and spinsters, some of 
the caricatures come to life. Who has not brushed habits with the expert 
who insists that every detail of the community life be organized to his con- 
venience, while he is adept at avoiding work and responsibility of every 
sort? Or not been exasperated by the person who shies away from the slight- 
est effort, gradually losing the characteristics of a sharply defined personality ? 
Rarer pethaps, but not unknown, is the religious who feels that he is called 
to a life of such intimacy with God that he shuts himself off from any vital, 
sympathetic rapport with the rest of the community. 

Perhaps the community itself, lost in overwork and activity, fosters a 
certain selfishness in the individual members, and the result is a superficial 
semblance of common activity: 


When this happens the flame of charity flickers 
and dies in the chilling breeze of excessive individualism. Common life in- 
stead of being a support to the religious, becomes merely a burden, each one 
seeking his own interests under the guise of cool cordiality which one 
would never dare to penetrate with an honest appeal for help. It is a fact 
that in many religious communities people will confess that they know 
almost nothing about the personal lives of those with whom they live—the 
sorrows, the joys, the interests or the work of their fellow religious. Ob- 
viously in such cases the stream of charity which should flow within the 
community has failed. 
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Father Gleason, Chairman of the Department of Theology at Fordham 
University, an experienced retreat master for religious and professor of 
ascetical theology concerns himself in this book with finding a way to avoid 
such aberrations in community life. Many religious enthrone charity as the 
queen of virtues, but too often are unaware of what it really means and does, 
and never come to realize that the precise purpose of the religious life is 
growth in this central virtue which has for its double object, the love of God 
and of neighbor. The religious by imitating the nature of God in loving, ful- 
fills his own nature as God made it and thereby fulfills his religious vocation 
as well. He must transcend himself, give himself to the community, over- 
come his own selfishness, set up mature relationships of affection and love. 
This can come about only through a profound realization of the role of 
charity in the religious life. It is imperative that a solid theological under- 
standing of the role of charity and the other theological virtues be given 
the religious early in his career. 

The next subject treated is the process of growth that must take place 
wthin the religious institutes themselves if they are to meet the challenge of 
modern life. It has been noted that some recruits to the older orders or to 
those that have not adapted to contemporary realities, suffer acute nervous 
tension with subsequent loss of vocation. Many youths believe that these 
orders and institutes smother personalities under a sandpile of traditional 
and arbitrary details. The youth of today are quite different from the previous 
generation. It is not secret that there is in America today, far more wide- 
spread emotional instability, far less nervous resilience than a generation ago. 
Religious superiors must understand that young people today are also far 
more critical in spirit, far more interested in self-improvement. They are used 
to their own opinions, they are better educated, and have experienced a 
great deal of freedom and have a strong sense of independence. These traits 
must be channelized and adapted; they can not be eradicated: 


The work which 
religious engage in today requires a spiritual constitution which is vigorous 
and mature. The modern religious must be competent to think for himself 
and to exercise reasonable initiative. He should be encouraged therefore in 
his formative years, to produce new ideas, to develop seasoned judgment by 
occasional practice, and to offer suggestions to the community as a whole. 
Obedience which is ordained to personal sanctification and the organization 
of a common life is not intended to keep the subject in a state of childishness. 


But more important than the process of growth in the religious in- 
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stitute tself, is the spiritual and psychological growth of the individual re- 
ligious. In his chapter entitled ‘Christian Maturity,” Father Gleason brings 
keen insight, the result of wide experience with the problems of religious, 
to this vitally important question. It is in this area that the interaction of 
grace and nature is most intimate and yet most difficult to discern. Grace 
builds on nature, and other things being equal, for full maturity in the 
spiritual order, a well-integrated psyche is a necessary disposition. 

Psychological maturity means that a person has developed within him- 
self an autonomy, a capacity for self-direction and initiative. He must be able 
to enter into mature relationships with other persons of every age group, 
which means that he must be capable of objective judgments about others. 
Another characteristic of maturity is the degree of rationality with which 
one guides one’s actions; the ability to get along well with oneself and to 
assess one’s abilities and failures objectively is another sign of adulthood. 
But the most certain sign that one has reached the adult stage is the arrival 
at the domain of unselfish love: 


It implies that one passes from selfish to ob- 
lative or selfless attitudes. It implies a victory of selfless love over aggres- 
sivity in all its forms of conquest or defense. To speak in more traditional 
terms, the fullness of religion is the passage from fear to love, beyond the 
attraction of pleasure and the repugnance for the disagreeable, even if these 
be spiritual. 


Here the need for an intimate relationship with Christ as the unique 
means for overcoming undue concern with our own selves is stressed. We 
must enter into affectionate dialogue with Christ, stand before Him, con- 
front Him as we are, forget ourselves in regarding Him outside ourselves. 

The role of superiors in fostering maturity in their subjects is not dis- 
cussed in any detail. But what is required is enlightened, theological re- 
ligious formation. The disastrous consequences of allowing immature re- 
ligious to venture into the aposolate, however, are carefully outlined: 


It has 
been noted by many that the atmosphere of seminaries and houses of forma- 
tion is at times more or less separated from the world of reality. Obviously 
the formation given in many of these houses is by necessity extremely theo- 
retical and largely intellectual. But at the same time room must be made 
for the development to affective maturity of the individual’s personal gifts. 
The individual should be brought to a progressive confrontation with the 
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real world and¥should learn early how to adjust his theoretical and intel- 
lectual principles to the concrete situations in which he will later find him- 
self. Otherwise he will be in the dangerous situation of having definitely 
committed himself to being a professed religious or a priest before arriving 
at psychological maturity. 

It is not until the final chapter “‘Confidence in Prayer,” after an ade- 
quate but traditional treatment of the religious vows, that the absolute and 
all-embracing role of grace in the development of the religious is made 
clear. It would be a great mistake to rely upon our own nature, talents, 
natural gifts. It is the grace of Christ that perfects us, and there is no area of 
human life, even the most instinctual that grace does not penetrate. Con- 
science, intellect, memory and will, and even our organic faculties are open 
to its workings. 

However, by treating the spiritual and psychological development, be- 
fore first establishing the gratuitous and absolute role of grace in the process, 
Father Gleason runs the risk of over-emphasizing the part that the religious 
himself, or his superiors play in his development. Since this is the cause of 
so much anguish and confusion among religious, it seems imperative that 
young religious learn from the outset that the role of nature is the role of 
‘graced nature,” and that the words of Christ “Without Me you can do 
nothing” mean just that, in the natural as well as the supernatural order. 

This is a question of emphasis and does not detract from the overall 
excellence of the work. To Live Is Christ is a book that all religious, old 
and young, superior and subject, will find thought-provoking. No one 
should be so naive to think that all the difficulties encountered in religious 
life will be resolved with any kind of immediacy. God’s providence for His 
Church will find the solutions, if solutions are needed. But it would be fool- 
hardy to sit by idly when the need for change and adaptation, for a deeper 
realization of the role of grace, for a greater emphasis on spiritual and 
psychological maturity, has become so evident. 

J. D. Campbell, O.P. 


Perspective for Renewal. By Mary Perkins Ryan, Collegeville, Liturgical 
Press, 1960. pp. 94. $2.25. 


Somehow American Catholics are lost in a “shuffle” of values. The 
shuffle in simplified form is the debate between liberals, moderates, and 
conservatives; and about which system can best insure freedom in the struggle 
between democracy and Communism. It is not that American Catholics 
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do not have the answers to the problem, or do not und®rstand, at least 
to some extent, the domestic debate and the international struggle. The 
gap is between the principles and the crisis. The problem is one of action. 
Why is it that American Catholics so seldom respond to the crisis? 

In Perspective for Renewal one answer is presented. It is complex be- 
cause it touches upon so many human problems of the Church in the United 
States. It is also a simple answer because it hits the supernatural problem— 
Perspective—an integrated living faith in Christ. It is a faith which must 
permeate every aspect of the “‘Christ-ened”’ life. In 94 pages, Mary Perkins 
Ryan gives a manifesto of the layman’s vocation in action. 

Why are American Catholics ineffective on the national scene? It is a 
question of belief and action. The Christian life is too often a set of obli- 
gations to be fulfilled in their time and circumstances. A Catholic goes to 
Mass on Sunday, which has nothing to do with the office on Monday. The 
desire for security is not seen in the perspective of Christian hope. A dichot- 
omy exists between the love of God and friends, and anxiety and loneliness. 
This split of faith and living cuts into every aspect of christian life. Re- 
orientation—renewal of the perspective—has begun, but it is just beginning. 
More Catholics must see the perspective and be renewed. The perspective 
can best be seen in concrete problems. 

Parents send their children to a Catholic school to get a Catholic edu- 
cation. They are taught their task in life and how to achieve it; they are 
presented with an outline of Catholic doctrine. Generally the graduating 
senior of a Catholic high school answers the question ‘“Why did God make 
You?” with “He made me to know Him through the answers in the cate- 
chisms I memorized when I was a child; to love and serve Him by obeying 
the moral law, going regularly to Mass and the sacraments, supporting the 
work of the Church with money and with personal effort when possible, 
saying my daily prayers—and so to get to heaven and be happy with Him 
forever.” An exaggeration? A Catholic knows he should use his time and 
strength, his talents and opportunities under the guidance of his Catholic 
belief. Just ask any Catholic adult. Surely he'll agree. But what does he do 
in practice? Legalism has seeped into the bones of his soul. To the average 
person, a good Catholic is one who keeps in the state of grace, and the 
“pious” Catholic one who tries to avoid deliberate venial sins. Christian life 
is Sunday Mass, Confession, Communion. In the last view everything is 
looked upon as an obligation. 

This view of the christian life is not every Catholic’s view. But it is 
for many, too many. It is the view which is responsible for the ghetto- 
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mentality, the “leakage,” the indifference of many. There is no idea of the 
dynamic solution the Church offers to all problems. This is the result of the 
lack of perspective. “The question is one of emphasis, not of doctrine.” The 
perspective is there in Catholic doctrine, in the manuals and catechisms. It is 
nothing new. “‘It is the perspective of the Fathers and the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas.” Simply put, the perspective is that God made us to share 
good things with us, and wants us to share good things with others. This is 
seen in scripture, the liturgy and christian tradition and should be applied 
to “every aspect of human life, to the truth and love in Christ.” 

The “orientation of faith and reality’ is difficult because it hits home. 
One must see the designs of God in his life. Faith becomes the vital point 
of everyday living. One begins to enter into the exchange with Christ. Sacred 
Scripture, as seen in Catholic tradition, and especially in the liturgy, becomes 
living to us. One can now settle down to become “me,” as seen in the eyes 
of Christ. But the interest of ‘‘me’ does not remain self-centered. Love takes 
on life. It goes out to God and neighbor. One begins to see the needs of 
one’s family, friends, neighbors. In short, one enters into the vitality of 
Christian love. Now the Catholic meets his true principal obligation—love. 
Suffering and death are seen in perspective with Christ's suffering and death. 
Life takes on new hope. 

The remainder of the book is an application of the perspective to a few 
problems. The chapter “The Distribution of Roles’ pleads for a clearer view 
of the layman’s role in the Church. Since this is “The Age of the Laity,” 
the layman must have an understanding of his vocation and its relation to 
the Priesthood. The layman should move into positions which no longer 
need to be filled by priests, or are burdening them. The layman could 
handle much of the work of the C.C.D., C.F.M., Catholic Action, the Holy 
Name Society, and so on. Fund raising projects, socials, census of the parish, 
even lectures could, in many cases, be handled by the layman. Busy priests 
should take a long look at the activities of the parish and decide which 
could be run effectively by the parishioners. 

Mrs. Ryan goes on to discuss the need for perspective in family life, and 
especially in the religious instruction of children. She also applies the new 
perspective to the Catholic educational system, suggesting that lay people 
could be used to much greater advantage than they are at present. 

Perspective for Renewal is obviously the result of much thought and 
wide experience with the role of the Christian in American society. It is a 
pithy but profound analysis of the ‘“‘Christ-ened” vocation. If the renewal did 
take place there would still be myriad problems in the Church, perhaps 
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‘more than there are now. But at least they would be the real problems, not 
the unnecessary and sterile problems that do exist at present because Ameri- 
cans insist upon looking at the Church and the Christian life through jaun- 
diced eyes. 

A. M. Evans, O.P. 


The School Examined: Its Aim and Content. By Vincent E. Smith, Mil- 
waukee, Bruce, 1960. pp. 300. $5.75. 

Here is a rare book guaranteed to give intellectual delight to any mind 
which does not shrink from a stiff workout. For students of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy, V. E. Smith needs no introduction. We find in this latest work 
the same concern for logical precision and order, the same respect for the 
intricacy of reality, the same relatedness to the contemporary problematique 
which characterized his former studies. 

The aim of the book is well stated by the author himself in retrospect: 
‘‘Our project has been to reconsider the fundamental principles that identify 
the life of learning, to sketch out the basic disciplines, to chart the general 
order within and between the teachable subjects, and to point to their in- 
tegrating focus in wisdom” (p. 289). In other words, the purpose is to give 
a broad outline of the basic curriculum indispensable to Christian education. 
There are two words in the author's statement of purpose which serve to 
highlight respectively the method he uses and the theme he constantly em- 
phasizes in this examination of the school curriculum. Teachable means that 
it is the very nature of the human intellect itself that determines the curricu- 
lum of the school and therefore the order of this book. Integrating indicates 
that the various disciplines are related in another way, in what has come to 
be called “integral education.” 

Dr. Smith does not begin a priori in a scientific way, proceeding from 
the final cause of education—its end product, but with a rhetorical device, 
defining the school as a teaching institution. This definition from common 
acceptance to which no one could object, prevents any reader's prejudice 
from arousing unscientific emotions on a point disputed by the educators: 
whether education is to be “‘total’’ or ‘intellectual.” By an adroit side- 
stepping of polemic, the question of the school and its basic curriculum 
becomes first of all an inquiry into the content of the concept, teaching, which 
involves at root the very nature of the human mind itself. Indeed, the guiding 
principle of the entire book is this objectively given nature of mind. From 
an analysis of experience, Dr. Smith concludes: “Growth in knowledge 
through natural discourse is thus an affair of making explicit what previous 
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knowledge implicitly contained; it is a process of differentiating notions that 
previously were vague and undifferentiated” (p. 9). “The ordering of one 
understanding (old knowledge) to another (new knowledge) through in- 
duction or syllogism is discourse. . . . Any subject that requires discourse 
is a teachable subject. Subjects that are imperfectly discursive are imperfectly 
teachable, and what does not involve discourse does not belong in that 
structure, peculiar to a school, which is the curriculum” (p. 38). 

The important part of the discourse as far as the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship is concerned, is the beginning of the process, the fore-knowledge from 
which the discourse proceeds. ‘Ultimately the teacher wants to enable the 
learner to demonstrate from principles. But he must first enable the learner 
to know the principles by induction. And induction on the part of the learner 
requires dialectic on the part of the teacher” (p. 55). This basic ontological 
principle of the necessity of previous and related knowledge on the part of 
the learner informs the remainder of the book. This is the natural order of 
learning: going from what is known to what is unknown. 

From experience we find three ways of going from what is known to 
what is as yet unknown. We find ourselves going from the more general 
to the more specific, from example to principle (induction), and from prin- 
ciple to conclusion (deduction). We also find that any given movement of 
discourse is further qualified by the degree of certitude we feel at the end 
of the process. At the end of one type of discourse, e.g., science, our mind 
is at rest and sure of itself. On the other hand, after a good piece of rhetoric 
has made its point, our assent is not as complete; when our emotions cool 
we may yet waver in our new found knowledge. By an analysis of the various 
styles of discourse used by men to lead one another to new insights, four 
classical modes are distinguished by the level of certitude they produce in 
the learner: science, dialectic, rhetoric, literature. From such an analysis of 
these objective conditions of mental activity, coupled with the distinction of 
the three degrees of abstraction and a preliminary view of the relations 
between the speculative and practical orders, Dr. Smith concludes to the 
existence of six basic teachable disciplines which take up the remaining six 
chapters. 

He examines in turn logic, mathematics, natural science, social science, 
natural wisdom, and sacred doctrine. Not concerned with the details and 
techniques of the art of teaching, he simply sets up sound general directives 
for constructing curricula. ‘In looking at each of the six basic disciplines 
in their turn, we ate going to attend first to the more perfect and more truly 
scientific levels of each subject as usually attained only in college. In a 
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subsequent part of each of the ensuing chapters, we will look at the pre- 
college preparations necessary for each subject in question so that our college 
ambitions for the given subject may be implemented. In all these chapters, 
special emphasis will be given to the way in which our basic disciplines 
knit together the related areas in the curriculum; and in the final two chap- 
ters it will be seen how the Christian curriculum as a whole is unified 
through wisdom” (p 95). We shall take each chapter in order and merely 
indicate a few of the major conclusions of his study. It is a profound work 
and is bound to suffer somewhat by these oversimplifications. 

In his section on logic, Dr. Smith welcomes the work of the British 
school of the philosophy of analysis for bringing out the deplorable de facto 
separation of logic from language. While logic has been too closely identified 
with the philosophy department and too severely distinguished from English 
courses, the fact is that language is the ideal setting for learning logic. 
“Properly taught, language starts the mind along the road to the authentic 
intellectual life” (p. 119). It cannot be taught for this purpose if it is 
taught as a tool-subject and by the word-method. In opting for the emphasis 
on the phonetic over the visual method of learning language, he argues that 
the spoken word is already part of the young pupil’s fore-knowledge, and 
that language inflections are a sort of natural logic in themselves. In this 
chapter also he makes pointed observations on the place of the figurative 
arts which may startle the reader who is out of touch with the classical 
tradition. 

In the next chapter, his concern over the modern neglect of mathematics 
will warm the hearts of those who are in favor of the new emphasis on 
mathematics and science under the pressure of the Russian threat, but his 
precise notion of the place of mathematics may surprise many readers. ‘From 
Plato to the Renaissance mathematics was essential to a liberal education 
and “‘to rescue it from being a mere tool-subject for applied science is simply 
to bring it home” (p. 120). For the author, the crisis in postulational sys- 
tems in regard to truth value comes from the rejection of metaphysics. He 
maintains that it is necessary to take a stand on the question of teaching 
such postulational systems from the viewpoint of the possible compromise 
of the students’ certitude in all disciplines. In this chapter there is a very 
clear discussion of the distinction between Euclidian and non-Euclidian 
geometries. He concludes this chapter by saying “In the purely natural de- 
velopment of the human intellect, mathematics ranks with the logical or 
linguistic arts as the two subjects that should dominate the elementary 
curriculum” (p. 145). 
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The major problem tackled in the chapter on natural science is the 
bane of curriculum integration, particularly in Catholic colleges, the science- 
philosophy dichotomy. He looks upon this as a de facto, not a de jure sepata- 
tion and he goes into the problem at some length. Mathematical physics 
crops up in this context and he merely indicates the approach to this complex 
subject as it falls outside the scope of his present study to go into it deeply. 
In regard to the growing emphasis on science for the elementary grades, 
he says that “nature study,’ not science is needed. This “nature study’ 
should not be taught in a scientific order (physics-chemistry-biology) but 
should proceed according to the order closest to the child’s experience 
(humans-animals-plants-minerals-stars), since this order is more in accord 
with sound pedagogy at sucha level. 

In the section on social science, two problems engage most of his atten- 
tion. The first has to do with the existence‘and definition of the natural end 
of man since this must be the first principle of a purely natural ethics. He 
holds that such an end can be determined and defined sufficiently to found a 
rational science of behavior. The second major problem is the interrelation 
of ethics and the so-called social sciences: political science, sociology and 
economics. He holds that these sciences obtain their principles from general 
ethics which is itself perfected in these subordinated sciences. In this context 
we quote a rather long passage which is of value since it states a theme 
running throughout this study: ‘In relating modern social science as parts of 
traditional moral philosophy, it would be foolish to overdo the identification. 
The same thing holds regarding our view of modern natural science as part 
of the philosophy of nature. No one could have foreseen four centuries ago 
the growth of modern social and natural knowledges, and no one could 
have deduced any of these facts from the Physics or the Ethics or their com- 
mentaries. Yet refinements in knowledge, myriad though they be, do not 
change the character of what is being refined. In reducing the modern 
social sciences to subdivisions of general ethics, we are only respecting the 
fact that the moral science, dating back to the Greeks, does provide a remark- 
able account of the basic activities of the human intellect which modern 
knowledge has not cancelled but only chiseled more finely” (p. 219). His- 
tory falls within this chapter since ethics demands as a prerequisite con- 
siderable experience of human behavior and the study of history enlarges 
and enriches our own personal experience. ‘“‘Dawson’s plan can be no more 
than a preparation for the scientific formulation of knowledge which we are 
claiming to be the aim of college” (p. 205). 

The chapter on natural wisdom or metaphysics is particularly illuminat- 
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ing. He gives a very clear exposition of the relationship between natural 
philosophy and metaphysics and of the subject of natural wisdom. Citing 
Aristotle's Metaphysics as the best introduction to the science ever written, 
he shows how this must be completed by a study of the first part of St. 
Thomas’ Summa transferred from its theological context. Indicative of his 
disdain for ivory tower abstractions, midway through this chapter he states: 
“But let us stop paying lip service to the integrating role of metaphysics and 
see what this idea means in a curriculum of study’ (p. 235). Finally he 
concludes this chapter with some comments on the teaching of metaphysics, 
maintaining a nuanced version of Gilson’s position. Claiming that we must 
be realistic about the possibility of teaching metaphysics to college under- 
gtaduates, he allows that some students are capable of it and should receive 
it in its full scientific formulation. But for the rest of the students, and they 
would seem to be in the majority, only a material coverage is feasible. This 
material coverage can be successfully integrated with the science of Theology, 
that is to say, metaphysical doctrine should be treated within the course in 
theology as needed to elucidate some particular theological principle. In 
any event, metaphysics should never be taught in the early years of college, 
though such is the unfortunate case in many of our colleges today. 


The final chapter on theology or sacred doctrine is, of course, the 
culminaton of the book as it is the high point and ultimate reference of all 
education. ‘All other subjects belong in the Christian curriculum to the 
extent that they prepare for theology by being ordered to it and thus by 
enlarging, in the long run, our understanding of divine things.” But im- 
mediately after this he sounds a note of warning: ‘But let us remember that 
the eventual assimilation of all other subjects into theology is no excuse 
for a pale, watered-down coverage of other sciences in order to put them 
more quickly into a theological light. Indeed, theology should be an in- 
spiration to penetrate all other subjects to our human limit, in order that 
they may tell us more about God when finally seen as revealable and as 
God-directed (p. 285). This wrong kind of emphasis on theology has two 
currents which he calls “theological imperialism” and “pietism.” Both of 
these result in the death of critical intellectualism which should be the 
mark of Catholic education. The educator has the terrible responsibility of 
answering this question: “Are philosophy and theology watered-down, 
sterile repetitions of formulae, out of touch with the sciences and arts of 
the contemporary world” (p. 277). 

I can only hope that these few notes on the content of Dr. Smith’s 
brilliant and challenging study invite a personal thoughtful reading on the 
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part of all who are in any way connected with Christian education. He is 
so clear even on abstruse points that it is not really a difficult book and will 
reward the attention of the reader a hundredfold. I will even say, although 
this is not the aim of the book, that it happens to be the finest introduction 
to the study of philosophy and theology available in English. 

Thomas Le Fort, O.P. 


Scholasticism. By Josef Pieper. Translated by Richard and Clara Wins- 
ton from the German. New York, Pantheon Books, 1960. pp. 192. 
$3.00. 


Like all the Pieper books Pantheon has brought to English readers, 
Scholasticism is a stylish book. A handsome printing is due the work of 
Josef Pieper; while his books are thoughtful and wise, they are mercifully 
kind to the reader. This is a small and easily handled book, with clear type, 
and brief in length. Its ideas, while far from common, ate presented in a 
brief, clear way; Scholasticism will not make the reader an authority on its 
subject, nor will it sour him on scholasticism. It will simply interest the 
reader in the ideas of the scholastic movement and help him form a larger 
view of the phenomenon than he may previously have had. 

The age of scholasticism is seen in its great men. The men are seen in 
the light of the latest historical research on them and their works. We meet 
Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Dionysius Areopagita; Anselm of Canterbury, 
Hugh of Saint-Victor, and Peter Lombard. We contrast Peter Abelard, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, John of Salisbury. Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas appear, Siger of Brabant follows, and finally Scotus and Ockham. 
Not all receive the same consideration, nor do they exhaust the possible 
figures who might have been presented. But there is enough here to satisfy, 
enough to arouse interest in the unacquainted and to stir the rest to some 
reconsiderations of shopworn concepts. Both kinds of readers have ample 
suggestions in the bibliography and footnotes to follow up points that may 
have struck them. R.S.A. 


The Resurrection. By F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. Translated from the French 
by Rosemary Sheed. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960. pp. xxvi, 
371. $6.00. 


Its title is simple and yet profound, and so is the book. The word 
Resurrection turns our gaze toward a reality that we cannot face squarely 
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but must get passing notions out of the corner of our eye. It is a word that 
presents us with a mystery which our intelligence finds beyond itself, but 
which it profits from considering. In the thousands of words which follow 
his title, Father Durrwell accomplishes something of the same function. 
One is immersed in the atmosphere of the Resurrection; made to concentrate 
on the many facets of the fact available to us; given opportunity to be awed 
at the priceless treasure. Various ramifications of the reality, culled from 
the writers of Scripture, are shown in their various relations. But in spite 
of all, the work remains simple and profound. 

Viewed from its place in theological literature it is an important work. 
To the vast majority of readers it will be a refreshing revelation, a cogent 
synthesis of efforts expended at attaining the inspired meaning of our scrip- 
tural bequest. Some will not feel adequate for the book when they see its 
profuse footnotes, even though it is complete without being ponderous and 
thorough without being plodding. Certainly those interested in theology 
and Sacred Scripture will want to read it, probably again and again. Those 
who have attained some. degree of comfort in their practice of reading the 
Bible and who are looking for a fresh impetus to deeper delvings, can find 
that imeptus here. For those who are as yet unable to feel at home in the 
Bible, the book might be somewhat discouraging. But with the increased 
interest in things liturgical, they can console themselves with the thought 
that the book’s message is coming to them in the liturgy—as the book itself 
makes clear. 

Here is the Resurrection as it was seen by the teachers of our faith of 
the apostolic age: the Resurrection as it redeems, as it relates to the other 
mysteres in Christ’s life, as it affects the Church. The Resurrection is treated 
as a profound mystery vital in our lives. We can certainly be grateful to 
Father Durrwell for such a meaningful work. R.S.A. 


The Holy Spirit. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
By A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by J. Lundberg and M. Bell. New 
York, Hawthorne, 1960. 138 pp. $2.95. 


This new volume adds more than pages to the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Criticism has been directed at certain contribu- 
tions to this work because they bespeak the French milieu whence they 
originate (cf. Dominicana, Vol. 45, No. 3, p. 278). This local flavor is no 
added attraction to American readers, who do not feel at home with French 
examples and French factual matter. With this volume, however, the French 
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milieu is a definite asset. The author is a famous name in theological scholar- 
ship according to the admirable French tradition. 

A. M. Henry, O.P. is a theologian following his vocation of penetrating 
the revelation of the New Testament, but he writes as a man of today. He 
has high regard for recent studies in the positive disciplines which have un- 
earthed a wealth of knowledge concerning God’s revelation in the world 
of nature, and in the Old and New Testaments. 

The second part of the volume is the more important since it treats of 
the fullness of the revelation. The author extracts the essence of the doctrine 
from available theological material, using St. Thomas as a precision instru- 
ment for the best possible penetration into the mysteries involving the Holy 
Spirit. The discussion is so inclusive that the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity seems not a forgotten Person after all. 

Although the second part of the work is more important, much of its 
intelligibility comes from all that has preceded. Pére Henry rides through 
history—from pre-Judaic times, through the Old Testament, to the New 
Testament—to show the unfolding of the revelation. God, using the language 
of his children, gradually educated them. From the “breath of Yahweh's 
mouth” which dried up the Red Sea and enabled the Hebrews to cross and 
leave Egypt, to the Holy Breath which led Jesus into the desert and through 
him performed all sorts of miracles, this is how the Holy Spirit gradually 
manifests Himself. The concept of breath changes from a simple cosmic 
force attributed to God, his wind, to the breath he lends to living creatures 
and finally becomes a power of holiness. Today the Holy Breath sanctifies 
and deifies us. D.H. 


Laity, Church and World. Three Addresses by Yves Congar, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. Baltimore, Helicon Press, 1960. pp. 87. 
$2.50. 


Today is an age of reaction to ‘conformism’ and of counter-reaction to 
‘individualism.’ Truly there are two extremes. On the one hand we glance 
at the organization men, ‘‘a mass of depersonalized individuals without any 
cultural background’: the hoe-men. On the other hand we gape at the 
beatniks, a mass of personalized collectivists with a subjective ‘cultural’ (?) 
background: the peacock-men. Lost in the middle somewhere is the budding 
lay-apostle, quite sure that he is part of an organization, called the Church, 
and yet convinced that his role in that organization is quite apart and ‘other’ 
than what is both clerical and objective (in the sense of passive) in the 
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Church, Father Congar, O.P. in this recent work blends these two notions 
and clarifies the position of the lay-apostle in the modern Church. 


Pére Congar begins his addresses with an analysis of the world we live 
in today. He sets forth its big problem of the departmentalization of life. 
An answer to such a problem is to be found in the Easter/Pentecost message 
of the Gospel. Man finds himself and his life in the Holy Spirit; “through 
the Holy Spirit the man of Easter and Pentecost is himself, but he is not 
isolated in himself; he can free himself from the compulsions to his world, 
while remaining committed to his engagement in its affairs.” Thus the 
Christian may not be of the world, but he is of necessity in the world. 

The three great theories of freedom: Rousseauian, Marxist and Stoic, 
are evaluated briefly according the Christian theory and found to be distor- 
tions and in reality slaveries. Only Christian freedom can be true freedom, 
for we are not to govern ourselves, but to be wholly governed by God, Who 
is outside and above us, but also Who is within us. ‘Freedom is made real 
only in love.” 

Next Pére Congar analyzes the réle of the Church in modern society. 
He emphasizes here the great need for the laity in Christianizing the mod- 
ern scene. The Church demands today an adult laity with a living faith in 
a living God. However, Pére Congar sagaciously points out that “to produce 
an adult laity, we need an adult priesthood.” Otherwise we will be faced 
with a protest of the lay people, akin to that great lay protest called the 
Protestant Reformation. The laity today has a great challenge to face. It 
must bring the ‘Good News’ to the world. ‘Priests are not really engaged 
in secular life, for they are directly and exclusively committed to the service 
of God’s kingdom.” “Lay people stand, as it were, on the frontier where 
Church meets world, and their own particular mission is to bring Christian 
influence to bear on secular life.” The laity can no longer be kept in the 
background as mere observers of evangelization. They can no longer be 
treated like children, becoming indifferent to the Church’s faith and life. 
They must ‘grow up,’ become adults imbibed with the Spirit of Easter and 
Pentecost. The Body of Christ must actively and entirely be renewed with 
the Holy Spirit, the Gift of Easter and Pentecost. 

Concluding his book with practical pointers for the re-invigoration of 
the laity, Pére Congar calls on all in the Church to strive for Christian 
maturity. Christian adults are made through prayer, the Cross, brotherly 
love in a spirit of humility and service and involvement in the truth of our 
Faith. So formed, the Christian adult by his example will bear witness to 
Christ, showing the secular world that in Him is Life and Truth and Hope. 
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Laity, Church and World is a great little book for the cleric and, 
most especially, for the lay member of the Body of Christ. If ever we are 
to bring about the kingdom of Christ on this earth, we need men like Pére 
Congar to form our laity and lead them into the battle against secularism. 

G.B.D. 


Newman the Theologian. By J. H. Walgrave, O.P. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960. pp. 378. $8.50. 


Newman is only recently coming to be appreciated as one of the 
world’s great original thinkers, as Fr. Weigel remarks in his foreword to an 
Image edition of Newman’s Essay. Newman’s foreshadowing of existentialist 
and phenomenologist accounts of the theory of knowledge, though he recog- 
nized Aristotle as his great “master,” his difficulties with the charge of 
modernism, though he regarded liberalism and rationalism as his principal 
enemies, all mark him out as an interesting object of study. Above all, his 
deep concern with the yet unresolved problem of the exact reconciliation 
of the observable development in Christian doctrine with the immutable 
nature of revelation commended his works to students of theology. 

The distinguished Dominican, Master of Sacred Theology and pro- 
fessor at the University of Louvain, who offers us his personal interpretation 
of the thought of Cardinal Newman has succeded in fashioning a synthesis 
as profound as its subject. This is the first time that Newman's idea of 
doctrinal development has been satisfactorily located within the total con- 
text of his life and works. This scholarly detailed critique far surpasses in 
scope the two previous most important studies of this aspect of Newman’s 
theology, those of Guitton and Byrne. It would be presumptuous to try to 
give an indication of the complexity of this present work which is a real 
challenge to the reader’s intelligence despite the excellent lively translation. 
One can only recommend it unreservedly to all who love Newman and 
would come to know his thought. T.LeF. 


Spiritual Realism of Saint Therese of Lisieux. By R. P. Victor De La 
Vierge, O.C.D. Translated by the Discalced Carmelite Nuns. Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1961. pp. xiv, 143. $3.50. 


St. Therese once remarked that many souls would reach greater per- 
fection if they had the proper direction. That this direction is too often 
lacking is a fact of sad experience. But where the ordinary means of Divine 
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Providence is missing, the Holy Spirit may act without a human instrument. 
While it might be considered as the ideal, it requires, nevertheless, a docilty 
of spirit and fidelity to grace that is seldom found in the beginner. 

St. Therese’s experience reveals the personal touch of God. Throughout 
her life, the action of the Holy Spirit appears to predominate above all else. 
And yet, in her turn, she was made an instrument of God in the formation 
of the souls entrusted to her. 

It is this latter aspect of her life that is the principle concern of Fr. 
Victor De La Vierge. First, he investigates how St. Therese finds her little 
way, and secondly, how she teaches it to others. Her intention is to love 
Jesus and to make him loved. A personal experience of God is the heart and 
soul of this intention and becomes her guiding principle as a teacher. 

From a practical viewpoint, the second part of the book is more sig- 
nificant. The conditions of evangelical childhood are illustrated from the life 
of Therese. In his best chapter, the author describes the act of abandonment, 
the perfection of the little way. He mentions the excesses to be avoided and 
how Therese herself counteracted these tendencies in her charges. 

“Spiritual Realism” is good spiritual reading and instructive for any- 
one with the direction of souls. The spirituality of St. Therese emerges 
in a strong and vivid light. Deeply rooted in the Gospel message, her 
“little way’ was new only because the world had so long forgotten that 
the kingdom of heaven is open only to those who become as little children. 

AB. 


Spiritual Direction and Meditation. By Thomas Merton. Collegeville, Li- 
turgical Press, 1960. pp. 99. $2.25. 


The Wisdom of the Desert. By Thomas Merton. New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1960. pp. 81. $3.50. 


The Behavior of Titans. By Thomas Merton. New York, New Directions, 
1961. pp. 106. $3.50. 


The things said in a book do not have to be original or startling to 
justify their publication. In Spiritual Direction and Meditation, Thomas 
Merton says things that have been said before in print. But his ingenuous 
style has a natural charm which is particularly attractive to many readers. 
Moreover, his common sense directives on spiritual direction are stated 
so simply that they make their point with a minimum of academic in- 
volvement and a generous share of valuable advice. 
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This slender volume is highly recommended to young religious. Its 
direct, realistic discussion of some of the obvious psychological factors 
in direction gives concrete information which some religious struggle for 
years to acquire. What is more important, it makes spiritual direction— 
for the religious at least—not only seem feasible, but appear the necessity 
it is to true spiritual progress. He insists that mental prayer is prayer which 
flows from a disciplined liberty of spirit, neither rigid in methodical de- 
tail nor nebulous in mystic sensations. 

While Fr. Merton originally wrote this material for Sponsa Regis and 
its readers: religious Sisters, it is worthwhile for anyone seriously interested 
in the pursuit of perfection. The first part of this book should be required 
reading for spiritual directors. 

The following volumes of the latest Mertoniana will seek out their 
audiences. The Wisdom of the Desert is a collection and translation of 
early Latin complications of the sayings of the Fathers of the Desert. Fr. 
Merton obviously delights in applying his penchant for glamorizing the 
origins and ideals of monastic life to this edition of a twentieth century 
appreciation of the Desert Fathers. In the inevitable introductory essay, 
he relates the heroic non-conformism of the holy hermits of the desert to 
Zen Bhuddism, the prophets, etc. and manages to draw some plausible 
conclusions and (of course) exhortations. Anyone who has read these 
anecdotes of the holy men of the early Church knows in advance that this 
edition offers both entertainment and food for meditation. 

The Behavior of Titans touches and imitates giants of Greek mytho- 
logy to produce modern allegories of real strength in surrealistic dress. . 

The lean man of Gethsemane kills his words and buries them within 
wide-open margins. His bleeding words are thick with hiding telegrams 
of warnings; are reeling with rhythms rolling in wriggles from the moun- 
tains to stab you with the poison of their unrest. A jelly sun, a cracker 
moon, a sugar sea and fire-cracker bombs sit ruefully and stare out at you 
from cages of wooly pulp. Stare back, reader, stare back! 

The salt man of Gethsemani shoots his pistol into the wind; he plugs 
holes in the roaring wind—and what things we see in those crystal openings! 

P.P. 


Fundamentals of Liturgy. By John H. Miller, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Fides 
Publishers, 1959. pp. 531. $6.00. 


The appearance several months ago of Fundamentals of Liturgy is an- 
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other welcome proof of the growth of scholarly interest in things liturgical 
in the United States. 

By no means a newcomer to the shelves of our bookstores, Father 
Miller’s latest book is one that cannot go unnoticed. Aimed at the large 
audience of priests and seminarians, it offers an exhaustive search into the 
real meaning of liturgy. It’s coverage is vast indeed and runs the entire 
gamut of the liturgical litany. Beginning with an excellent section (the 
best in the entire book) on the true nature of liturgy, it then gives a fine 
treatment of the historical development of worship and concludes with a 
rather brief section on the sacramentals and sacraments in particular. A 
better liturgical text-book could not be found. 

Knowing Father Miller's personal interest in a theologically sound 
liturgy, it is surprising to note that in over 500 pages, there does not seem 
to be a complete theological presentation. We hope that in the near future 
Father Miller will give us a book on the theological aspects of the liturgy 
comparable to his historical and rubrical presentation in Fundamentals of 
Liturgy. 

We highly recommend this book to all priests, seminarians and lay 
apostles who want an introduction to further study in liturgical topics. 
The liturgy is the means that will enable the priest to form the Christian 
as the Church wishes him to be formed. Fundamentals of Liturgy can rightly 
take its place among contemporary liturgical classics, and we in America 
may be proud of this contribution to the progress of the Liturgical Revival. 

A.M.E. 


Liturgy and Doctrine By Charles Davis. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1960. pp. 123. $2.50. 


The relation of doctrine to liturgy is most important. Should any 
zealot for liturgical observance separate doctrine from worship, the result 
would be worse than a shameful divorce. This would make a dead skeleton 
of actions that should be meaningful; the dry bones of externalism alone 
would remain. Such a possibility points up the need for literature on the 
liturgy and doctrine. 

Liturgy and Doctrine attempts to give the doctrinal basis for the cur- 
rent liturgical revival. The doctrinal insights treated in the various chapters 
may be listed as follows: a new understanding of Christ’s resurrection and 
the role of glorified humanity; a sense of the history of salvation; an in- 
sight into the mystery of the Church as realized in the liturgical assembly; 
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a fresh approach to the mystery of Christ’s saving work, its presence and 
efficacy in the liturgy; a richer theology of the sacraments; a fuller es- 
chatological hope. 

Most striking is the author's practical presentation. In the chapter 
on the Church he shows that people do not see the identity of the Mystical 
Body of Christ with the parochial community. They lack a sense of com- 
munity, and therefore the sense of the Mystical Body as it really exists in 
each parish, in the Mass, the communal sacrifice, in Communion, the com- 
munal meal. In order to bring our talk about the Mystical Body down from 
the clouds and apply it to concrete reality, we need to see the liturgical 
assembly as the expression of the Church. 

Throughout his work, the author shows that it is no accident that the 
theological revival, the liturgical revival and the biblical revival are going 
hand in hand. We will best prepare for participation in the Liturgy not 
only by memorizing liturgical formulas, but also by reading our Bibles, 
and by paying attention to sermons and lectures in theology and Christian 
doctrine. D.H. 


Liturgical Meditations for the Entire Year. By the Sisters of St. Dominic 
(Adrian). St. Louis, B. Herder, 1961. 2 Volumes. $12.00. 


The needs and likes of individuals vary considerably in material for 
meditation. But it can be said that there is a Dominican spirit to these pages. 
This is true of the sanctoral cycle, of course, where the authors examine 
day by day the virtues and examples of all the Dominican saints and 
blesseds on their calendar day. But throughout the work, there is a res- 
trained, dignified tenor. It is positive throughout, giving a brief, concise 
reflection in harmony with the spirit of the season of the Church year. One 
notable feature is the inclusion of many short, ejaculatory phrases from the 
Gospels and the Psalms to terminate each reflection as with a springboard 
into affective prayer. PP. 


The Encounter of Religions. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Translated by 
Pierre De Fontnouvelle. Tournai, Desclee. 1960. 159 pp. $3.50. 


The Encounter of Religions does more than present a simple dialogue 
between the Religions of the East and the West; it also provides an ef- 
fective and reasonable approach to the study of comparative religions. The 
Religion of the West is a revealed religion, whereas those of the Orient 
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are but natural attempts of man in his fallen state to express his inner 
drive to worship. As such, all religions are not equal and a proper evalua- 
tion of purely natural religions can only be had in the light of the revealed 
religion perfectly expressed in Christianity. 

A study of this kind with judgment based on Christianity not only 
unfolds more objective knowledge of the Oriental religions, but also pro- 
vides for more profound understanding of Christianity itself. This in turn 
gives us the proper attitudes, the right equipment to understand the East 
which must precede any efforts of evangelization. 

Characterizing the East by “‘interiorization” such as is found in the 
spiritualities of the Buddhist or Hindu, and the West by “‘transcendancy”— 
a meeting with God because He has offered His hand to us, Dr. Cuttat 
sees in the “Prayer of Jesus” or the Hesychast Method of Prayer, a point 
of contact between the East and the West. Therefore, he devotes the second 
half of the book to the Prayer, showing its value and also the difficulties and 
dangers connected with such a method. These warnings on the Prayer of 
Jesus are certainly well worth the attention of those who have currently 
found benefit from this method of prayer. 

Informative, interesting, stimulating, The Encounter of Religious, 
although demanding careful reading and caution with generalities, is 
valuable and worthwhile reading. N.A.H. 


Whom God Hath Not Joined. By Claire McAuley. Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1960. pp. 159. $3.00. 


Sacrifice is usually irksome; love can make it less difficult. Whom God 
Hath Not Joined is an unusual study of rare sacrifice made possible by 
genuine love. 

Before the appearance of this publication little had been written on 
the ‘‘Frater-Soror’” vow: Felix culpa! Had material been abundant on the 
“Brother-Sister” marriage petition, (seldom granted by the Catholic 
Church), Claire McAuley’s book would not be on sale today: “I wanted 
to read a book, not write one” notes the author in her foreword. 

Here is fact that makes fiction tame; the gripping account of a young 
woman caught in the net of a second “marriage.” Separated from her 
bigamous spouse, ‘married’ to another man, she salves her not-too-delicate 
conscience with a dangerously delicate dream: “God will understand!” As 
time passes, her confidence crumbles and soon the great China wall falls 
down, leaving her alone with a hellish thought: “‘Maybe He won't!” 
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Aware of her state she starts to repent; the remainder of the book 
tells how. Reunion with God without separation from the man she loves— 
her goal is great, but so is her faith. 

Claire McAuley’s faith is not unique; it has been seen before. Hers is 
the kind that prompted Christ to commend the Centurion the day He told 
His followers: ‘‘Nowhere in Israel have I seen faith like this.” 

Although unbelievers may doubt, it is difficult to imagine anyone read- 
ing this book without great profit. S.P. 


Gauging Sermon Effectiveness. By Sylvester MacNutt, O.P. Dubuque, 
The Priory Press, 1960. pp. 139. $1.95 paperback. 


The bone rules of sermon criticism are neatly explained and illustrated 
in this book. It should be noted that this is not a book on writing doctrinal, 
inspirational or moral sermons but on criticizing them. Chapter six entitled 
“Special Criteria of Judgment” clears the haze about two closely related 
types, ““Whereas the aim of a doctrinal sermon is to teach the people new 
truth or to help them penetrate more deeply into truth they already know, 
an inspirational sermon has for its primary aim the stirring up of the will 
and emotions so that the hearers are inspired by love for truth.” 

His treatment of the doctrinal sermon and its pitfall, dullness, deserves 
serious consideration. He discusses the topic sentence, interest, convincing 
argument and sufficient comparison. 

Fr. MacNutt points out earlier in the book that “only rarely is a sermon 
an unmixed example of one of the three types.’’ Furthermore any one subject 
may be developed into three different types of sermons. 

The book contains a complete checklist of sermon faults which should 
be of particular interest to those who wish to use Gauging Sermon Effective- 
ness for teaching. E.C. 


Help Me, Father. By Rev. Eugene F. Bleidorn. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1960. 
pp. 134. $3.00. 


Help Me, Father is a book written for priest and seminarians encourag- 
ing them, urging them, showing them how they may lead souls to greater 
perfection through spiritual direction. All priests are called to lead souls to 
God, through the sacraments and personal spiritual direction. True, all are 
not equally gifted in directing souls but there is no priest who can not do 
something. In all humility a priest must recognize what talent he has and 
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use it accordingly. One may not be called to lead souls to the heights of the 
spiritual life, but if you give them the start, if you instill in them the desire 
for a more perfect love of God, isn’t that a gift to thank God for? 


In part one Father Bleidorn provides this much needed incentive for 
priests who are hesitant to give spiritual direction, either because of little 
ability or lack of “know how.” In the second part Father suggests a method, 
tried by many years of experience, which you might use as a model for your 
own counselling technique. This is not a treatise on Spiritual Theology but 
rather a handbook showing how to put into practice what you have learned 
in your theological studies. Short outlines are provided which give the basic 
things to be considered when directing a soul. Type these out on index cards 
and keep them before you when you are in the parlor. They will be an easy, 
effective guide for you. Several chapters on the sacraments, the Mystical 
Body, and the Lay Apostolate offer fundamental notions from which you can 
proceed. By all means let Father Bleidorn help you to help others. God 
will do the rest. A.McA. 


Approach to Calvary. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. New York, Sheed & 
Ward, 1961. pp. 128. $2.95. 


Suffering is a constant stumbling block for most people. Either they do 
not see how a God who is good can permit suffering, or they fail to grasp 
the spiritual benefits derived from suffering. The Stoics, Buddhists and others 
have attempted to answer this mysterious problem, but it is only in the Chris- 
tian approach to suffering that we find a convincing, a lasting answer. 


In Approach to Calvary, Father Van Zeller presents the Christian ap- 
proach to suffering eloquently, succinctly, most convincingly. He uses the 
Way of the Cross as his plan of procedure; and we could not suggest a better 
plan for we must go to Christ, the model of suffering, if we are to understand 
its salvific value. As Father Van Zeller says, “Until we have suffered some- 
thing, however little, of Christ’s last hours we do not know what pain, in 
the Christian scheme, is really for; nor do we know, until we have suffered 
with Christ, how bad we are at suffering.” Through the Way of the Cross 
Father Van Zeller explains how we ought to meet the difficulties, discourage- 
ments, frustrations, and anxieties which we experience in the day to day 
routine of living. Although this book is small in size it is expansive in 
thought, providing much material for meditation and much consolation for 
those in distress. 
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Devotees of Father Van Zeller will also cherish the fourteen illustrations 
of the Way of the Cross. They are Father's own work, sculptured in stone, 
simple in style, artistic, and inspiring. They help tell the story of suffering 

A.McA. 


The Story of Salvation. By Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. and Eugene 
S. Geissler. Notre Dame, Fides, 1961. pp. 167. $4.95. 


The Story of Salvation is a story told in pictures of God's dealing with 
man. The biblical account of our relation with God and of our salvation 
through Jesus Christ forms the text. The pictures, paintings of the Masters, 
old and new, tell the rest of the story. 

You will find it a thrilling experience to go through this book. You 
will grasp the spirit of God’s compelling love for us. You will acquire a 
taste for the Scriptures, the Word of God. You will appreciate the great 
works of art and their value in teaching the truths of our Faith. Certainly 
a wonderful way to teach the youngsters the very heart of our religion. 

Another choice of paper, both as to weight and color, would bring out 
the fine detail of the paintings, enliven the general tone of the book, and 
definitely add to what is already a noble accomplishment. A.McA. 


Eastern Catholic Liturgies. By Nicholas Liesel. Forward by Donald Att- 
water. Westminster, Newman,!960. 168 pp. $4.95. 


The Eastern Liturgies of the Catholic Church are varied, beautiful and 
inspirational, preserving a unique heritage of Catholic Tradition. Too often, 
however, very little is known about these Rites in the West. In order to 
alleviate this situation, Fr. Liesel, in his book Eastern Catholic Liturgies, 
presents an introduction to the Rites of the Church which are geared to the 
mentalities, languages and customs of the Eastern culture. 

Using a number of well selected photographs by T. Makula, and pro- 
viding a text which highlights historical and particular aspects of each Rite, 
the author makes the meeting pleasurable, informative and impressive. 

The appeal of this book is not limited to those who desire an initial 
acquaintance with the Catholic East, but it also presents practical and con- 
cise guides to all who would wish to deepen their knowledge of the glorious 
Liturgies of the Church as found in the East. N.A.H. 
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Catholics and Protestants: Separated Brothers. By Leon Cristiani and 
Jean Rilliet. Translated from the French by Joseph |. Holland, S.J., 
and Gilbert V. Tutungi, M.A. The Newman Press, 1960. pp. I6l. 
$3.95. 


Catholics and Protestants: Separated Brothers is a dialogue between a 
distinguished Catholic priest, and a Calvinist Pastor. The Catholic Priest, 
Canon L. Cristiani is a noted scholar on the history of Protestantism and 
Protestant doctrines. The Calvinist, Jean Rilliet, is a regular contributor to 
the Tribune of Geneva. 

Taking as the starting point the articles of the Creed, both clergymen 
attempt to bring to light the various differences which separate Christians 
and the points of similarity which unite them. Each presents his own case, 
neither minimizing nor exaggerating his position. Truth and charity motivate 
their positions. 

Fundamental points of doctrine are discussed together with history 
and Sacred Scripture and Tradition. In these places they find not only differ- 
ences, but, most of all, unity. 

The goal desired by these two ‘Separated Brothers’ in exchanging letters 
is that all may become one as Christ is one. R.F.H. 


The Four Gospels. By Monsignor Lucien Cerfaux. Translated by Patrick 
Hepburne-Scott. Westminster, The Newman Press, 1960. pp. 145. 
$3.00. 


The Four Gospels is, without exaggeration, one of the most intelligible, 
sane, lucid and incisive historical introductions to the Gospels that has ap- 
peared on the English-speaking horizon. Monsignor Cerfaux has succeeded 
in opening the door to an intelligent understanding of the content of the 
Gospels, ‘the coming of the Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, his death and 
his Resurrection,’ by clearing away the rationalistic debris and bizarre ex- 
egesis that cluttered the entrance to the Gospels. 

By an expert use of scientific historical criticism, Monsignor Cerfaux 
lays bare the mind of the primitive Church concerning its understanding of 
the Word of God; refutes modern critics who cast doubts on the historical 
truth of the faith of the early Christians; studies the construction of the oral 
tradition; analyzes the historical setting, literary forms and dominant themes 
of the four Gospels, and investigates the growth of the apocryphal gospels. 

Here, indeed, is a rare book; for Monsignor Cerfaux has succeeded 
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in bridging the gap of communication between the scholar and the ordinary 
man. His method is objective and scientific; his style is popular and readable. 
For all who desire a greater insight into the message and value of the 
Gospels, this book is highly recommended. C.McC. 


The Word of God. By Georges Auzou. Translated from the French by 
Josefa Thornton. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1960. pp. 255. $4.75. 


A beginner in any field, whether it be the foreign missions or profes- 
sional baseball, is off to his best start only when he captures some of the 
peculiar spirit of the work he is undertaking. Here rests the main benefit of 
The Word of God; it conveys to the novice in Bible studies the “spirit” of 
the Bible and its people. It expertly portrays the Hebrew psychology and 
language. Our times and culture are so different from that of the people of 
the Bible that some sort of introduction to the climate of their times is both 
necessary and welcome. 

Abbé Auzou, professor at the Grand Seminaire in Rouen, France, gives 
an excellent sketch of the history of Israel, outlining the periods during 
which the various books of the Old Testament were written. He also portrays 
the attempts made throughout the centuries at a better understanding of 
God’s word. That was the immense labor that has left to our own age the 
biblical heritage upon which we are building. 

Only in a few isolated sections does the author overstep the bounds of a 
work of general introduction. For the most part, he writes in a manner con- 
sistent with his own conviction that the Bible is intended for the common 
man, not primarily for linguists and professors of Sacred Scripture. 

As is right, the author is ever insistent that the reader consider him 
only as a guide, and that primary attention be given to the Bible itself. And 
like every good guide, he adheres strictly to this proposition: “to set the 
traveler on his way, to arouse personal activities, and then to disappear.” 

The translation is very poor in places, There are some extremely awk- 
ward English sentences, and some obvious mistranslations, 

One misprint was noted. On page 105 the citation of the Summa of 
Saint Thomas should read J* q. 1, art. 10. J.P. 


The Sunday Gospels. By Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1960. pp. 266. $5.00. 


You hear the Gospel every Sunday but do you know what the “Good 
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News” means? Are you satisfied with your understanding of God’s words 
or does Biblical exegesis provide a challenge? If so, then turn with confi- 
dence to a new book by a serious student of the Bible. 

Gathered here in a single volume are the choice notes of a learned 
professor, a Dominican priest whose competency in solving scripture prob- 
lems has been tested and approved. 

The text-plan of Fr. Murphy’s book is routine; Advent is the departure 
point, the twenty-fourth Sunday beyond Pentecost, the terminal considera- 
tion. Chapters are divided into two parts and an addenda is affixed for the 
sake of the preacher in need of stimulation. In the former parts, an intro- 
duction sets the scene for a carefully delineated analysis of the pertinent 
text. Here the treatment is vigorous, new ideas are many, pedestrian passages 
few. Not so in the addenda. Hints for Homiletics are good, important and 
useful points, directly concerned with the topic considered, but they are 
weak and devoid of the imagination and genius that brands the first section 
of each chapter. 

A thirsty man lost in the Sahara welcomes the sight of water. In the 
desert of exegesis we are all thirsty men, ever watching for the appearance 
of another well. With the publication by Bruce of The Sunday Gospels a 
fresh oasis has been found. Busy preacher, Sister, Brother, layman thirsty 
for the Truth—drink with profit! S.P. 


Witnesses to God. By Leonard Johnston. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1960. pp. 174. $3.50. 


Although much of this work has already appeared in various reviews, 
it is not presented as a collection of essays. It has a certain unity, the same 
sort of unity as the Bible. In a brief way, it covers the entire Bible. It covers 
it in big strides, each step marked by some outstanding figure in the Bible 
story. It is about these figures of history that Fr. Johnston has written this 
book. His purpose is to portray them as real people, men of flesh and blood, 
men as real as those we meet on the street. 

His way of covering the figures of history is to present each one in 
his own historical context. He links up Abraham to Moses, and Moses to 
David, and David to Elias and so on down to Our Lord Himself. At the 
end he has indeed covered the story of the Bible. But the Bible is more 
than history. It is the word of God. In this, too, Witnesses to God attempts 
to follow the Bible. The great men who form the milestones of history are 
put into their historical setting, but only when the history itself is put into its 
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theological setting. The history which is told in the Bible means something, 
and this book is an attempt to see something of that meaning. 

Although written in an interesting and scholarly fashion, the views of 
the author are liberal. We cannot but think that Witnesses to God may lend 
itself to misreading and misinterpretation. To those who are not familiar 
with modern scripture studies this book may be a cause of difficulty. Here 
we would caution its readers with the words of Pius XII from Divino Af- 
flante S piritu: ‘Nevertheless one should not be surprised, if all the difficulties 
are not yet solved and overcome, but that even today serious problems greatly 
exercise the minds of Catholic exegetes. . . . We should not lose courage 
on this account . . . but new beginnings grow little by little and fruits are 
gathered only after many labors.” 

Taken as a whole, the enthusiastic manner in which Leonard Johnston 
presents Witnesses to God will win many readers and will at the same time 
serve as an incentive to many to join in the revival of interest in the Scrip- 
tures. To those who find this book a source of difficulty we would again 
quote Divino Afflante Spiritu: ‘Let all the other sons of the Church bear 
in mind that the efforts of these resolute laborers (Catholic exegetes) in 
the vineyard of the Lord should be judged not only with equity and justice, 
but also with the greatest charity; all moreover should abhor that intemperate 
zeal which imagines that whatever is new should for that very reason be 
opposed or suspected.” LT. 


From Shadows to Reality. By Jean Danielou, S.J. Translated by Dom 
Wulstan Hibberd. Westminster, Newman Press. 1960. pp. 296. 
$5.50. 


The American Church has made giant strides in the fields of liturgy 
and scripture in the past few years judging from the literature appearing on 
these subjects. But she has hardly made a dent in Patrology. Europe, how- 
ever, in addition to outstripping us in the two former fields far outdistances 
us in Patrology. Naturally a book from Europe on the Fathers seems to us 
to presuppose a lifetime of dedication to Patristics. Father Daniélou’s book 
is a wonderful book, an instructive book, an invaluable book but perhaps a 
little too much for us. 

The Fathers offer a tremendously huge field of exploration. Even this 
book is trying to provide for only the beginnings of a unified attack on a 
now “‘helter-skelter’”’ field of study i.e., “typological exegesis” in the Fathers. 
Father Daniélou’s five main sections study subjects of Patristic exegesis 
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as Adam and Paradise, Noah and the Flood, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses 
and the Exodus, the cycle of Joshua. His aim is “to establish links, in con- 
nection with certain themes, between the typological exegesis of the New 
Testament and the great Doctors of the Fourth century, . . .” The influence 
of Philo and Jewish exegesis on the selected Fathers also receives much 
attention. The work is by no means exhaustive. It intends only to lay the 
groundwork. American scholars will find From Shadows to Reality their 
meat; milk for the little ones should be forthcoming. L.J.B. 


The Life of St. Catherine of Siena. By Bl. Raymond of Capua. Translated 
by George Lamb. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1960. 384 pp. 
$4.95. 


Obviously Bl. Raymond could have used a course in biography writing 
at one of our universities. He makes long digressions, apologizes for length- 
ening chapters and utters ‘oo’s’ and ‘ah’s’ over various extraordinary events 
in St. Catherine’s life. His sources are not documents. They are people. So 
he has no footnotes and a one book bibliography—certainly not the standard 
fare of duly authorized biographers. All this adds up to a shabby biography 
in the formalist’s eyes. Yet this is what has made this life of the saint fairly 
popular these past 500 years, Catherine is by far the great center of attrac- 
tion; her life is enough to make any “freedom fiighter” for women do hand- 
springs. Still Bl. Raymond’s “‘eyewitness-to-history” approach offers reader- 
appeal impossible to overestimate. When he refers to events well in the 
past for us, but fond hopes for him, a reader finds it difficult not to feel 
that he is there. The translator has done much to modernize the language of 
this exciting story. 

It is a lamentable fact that this is the only book to be published here 
so far commemorating St. Catherine’s 500th year as a saint, especially since 
last year quite a few books appeared signalling St. John Vianney’s hundredth 
anniversary. American Catholics might lament further that in the first year 
of a Catholic president the intercessory power of a “‘political patron” is 
being neglected. L.J.B. 


Wheat and Cockle. By Sister Mary Estelle, O.P. New York. St. Paul Pub- 
lications, 1960. pp. 282. $3.50. 


Sister Mary Estelle has set out to re-create the personality of Blessed 
Margaret of Savoy. Wheat and Cockle draws a vivid portrait of this fifteenth 
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century saint, who was successively Princess of Savoy, Marquese of Mont- 
ferrat, Abbess of a Dominican Convent. 

Margaret of Savoy was no saint on the sidelines. Her life cut across the 
religious and political storms which tore at the unity of Christendom. The 
fifteenth century was marked by a steady descent, politically and religiously, 
from order to chaos. Margaret of Savoy was born and bred a princess. Her 
date of birth is given variously as 1382 or 1390. She was the daughter of 
Amadeus of Achaia and Catherine of Geneva, the rulers of the small king- 
dom of Piedmont in Italy. Her training prepared her to be the wife of a 
prince and to rule. Margaret aspired to become a nun, but political events 
intervened. She agreed to a marriage of state with the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, Theodore II, in 1403. This marriage was to guarantee a ten year per- 
iod of truce between the petty kingdoms of Montferrat and Piedmont. He 
was a widower at thirty-nine with two children by his former wife; she was 
either twelve or twenty-one. 

Internecine strife raged within the petty states of Italy. In 1409, revolt 
broke out in Genoa when the people rose against French domination. After 
bitter fighting, the French were driven out, but the great maritime city was 
reduced to anarchy. Genoa appealed to the Marquis of Montferrat to restore 
order. He quickly occupied Genoa and quelled the rioting. As a reward, 
Theodore was made Doge of Genoa. Margaret later joined her husband 
making a splendid entrance in the port of Genoa. But this success was short 
lived. In 1413, a plague, famine, and finally a revolt of the soldiers cul- 
minated in the overthrow of the Doge of Genoa. The meteor upon which he 
had risen to power almost as suddenly burned out. 

As Marquese of Montferrat, and later as Dogaressa of Genoa, Margaret 
proved to be a level-headed and capable wife. She succeeded in making 
herself loved by others without compromising her spiritual principles. Al- 
though Theodore was a mail-fisted medieval prince, her warm affection and 
love endeared her to him. 

After fifteen years of married life, the Marquis of Montferrat died, in 
1418. Now a widow, Margaret took a vow of chastity and resolved to be- 
come a bride of Christ. But the Duke of Milan was plotting to make Mar- 
garet his bride. His importuning and threats were climaxed in an attempt to 
kidnap Margaret. On the night of the abortive kidnapping, St. Vincent Fer- 
rer appeared to her in a dream and told her to enter first the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, and later, as God would provide, to enter the Second Order. 
Thus she embarked on a religious life of more than forty years. 

Schism in the Church clouded Margaret’s life. Her married life largely 
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paralelled the Great Schism; the latter part of her religious life involved her 
in the conflict between the Council of Basle and Eugene IV. Family and 
marital ties placed her on the side of the Avignon popes. Clement VII, the 
first of the Avignon popes, was her uncle. His successor, Benedict XII, was 
her husband’s cousin. Sister Mary Estelle is faithful to the tradition that 
associated Margaret of Savoy with the healing of the Great Schism. It is 
highly probable that Margaret used her royal influence to reunite the West 
by personal correspondence and other means. Nonetheless, her prayers and 
sacrifices were an oblation to God for the healing of the schism. 

The clash between Eugene IV and the Council of Basle also entered 
in the life of Margaret. In 1439, Basle deposed Eugene IV and elected the 
antipope, Felix V. He was Amadeus VIII of Savoy, a cousin of Margaret's. 
Tradition here, too, links Margaret with the abdication of Felix V. Sister 
Mary Estelle constructs the dramatic and no less probable visit of Felix to 
Margaret, in 1439. It was shortly after this that Felix V voluntarily ab- 
dicated. 

When Margaret died in 1464, the seamless robe of the future Blessed 
was intact. The Reformation was only forty years away. J.O.W. 


A Priest Confesses. By Jose Luis Martin Descalzo. Translated by Rita 
Goldberg. Fresno, Calif., Academy Guild Press. 1960. pp. 218. 
$3.95. 


In the past, the priest “lived in his rectory,” and few if any writers 
were interested in having him as a character in their novels. In our century, 
the priest has become a familiar figure of literary fiction as well as of the 
theater and the movies; Bernanos, Marshall, Cesbron, Greene, Joannon, 
Delanoy, have all delineated different types of priests. But these are all 
literary creations, and all involve “guesswork” as F. J. Sheed points out. 
To know what a priest is really like one would have to turn to the works 
of such successful priest authors as Thomas Merton and Leo Trese. A Priest 
Confesses joins the ranks of the latter, but comes to us after unusual popular- 
ity and critical acclaim in Europe. 

Martin Descalzo, now 30 years old is also a poet. In 1956 he won the 
coveted Nadal Prize with his God’s Frontier, and won a place in the first 
rank of the new generation of Spanish novelists. But A Priest Confesses is 
not a novel, although it displays the exciting development of the novel. It 
is not an ascetical approach to the priesthood, although there are profound 
theological notions of the priesthood set out in new accents and brilliant 
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passages. It is rather the autobiography, with flashes of insight and Spanish 
““quixotism,” of a man called by God to His army; it is the diary of a voca- 
tion, easy to read and full of surprises. 

A priest is going to confess. What about? To whom? This man of 
God, as a young seminarian and newly ordained priest, is going to shout 
his feelings, his madness, his frailities, his flights of mysticism, his delirium 
of being “another Christ’; and he will do it with humor and a tender in- 
timacy. After discovering that his cassock set him apart, he laments that 
priests are not “queer birds’; they would like to have beautiful wives, play 
with their children, have company in their old age. But Christ’s call won out. 
He does not regret the choice. It is worth all that he has given up. “God 
needs men to help Him save the men who need God”; it is a marvelous 
thing to lend God “our eyes and hands, our feet and words so that He can 
come to us.” 

A Priest Confesses was written especially for lay people who know 
little about the priesthood and perhaps think of priests as frustrated and 
hardened bachelors. But priests and seminarians will appreciate the insights, 
sometimes emotional, sometimes boyish, and at times, even sublime. One 
critic described the book as “luminous.” And Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 
Literary Editor of America wrote: ‘For one who wonders what a young man 
thinks and feels as the glorious day of his ordination approaches, I know 
of no more intimately revealing book to commend.” F.B.G. 


The Story of the Church. By Domenico Grandi and Antonio Galli. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by John Chapin. Garden City, Hanover 
House, 1960. pp. 336. $4.95. 


The publication of this book adds another entry to the market of one- 
volume works on the history of the Church. This book is a good, readable, 
basic survey of Church history. Of course, being only about three hundred 
pages in length, the presentation is brief and can only touch on the more 
important events in the long story of Catholicism. 

In general, the authors have presented a reliable and concise history of 
the Church; their judgment on the signifiance of men and events is tradi- 
tional. And the English version is readable enough. 

However, we cannot unqualifiedly praise the work. Unfortunately the 
book gets off to a very shaky start. Part One Chapter One has the craftsmen 
of Ephesus makers of “golden” idols, whereas the Acts of the Apostles 
refers to them making “silver” idols; a very minor point, yes, but little mis- 
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takes shake confidence in a work. Or again, on the same page (p. 14), 
the book has: “*. . . the Zealots, who in 62 had put to death James the Lesser, 
now turned on Paul...” (Italics mine). The incident being discussed is 
the return and arrest of St. Paul; but this occurred about the year 58; thus 
events about to happen in the year 62 certainly should not be referred to 
as past. Again, little mistakes. . . . This first chapter also contains more 
than its share of apologetics—out of place in a history of this scope—but 
more on this subject later. After this initial weakness, the book quickly at- 
tains, and for the most part maintains, a good level of historical competency. 

In Part One Chapter Three, we question the correctness of placing the 
Cappadocians under the School of Alexandria; also, in view of its impor- 
tance, this same Cappadocian School deserves more than a mere mention. In 
Part Three Chapter Two, the book insinuates that Henry of Navarre’s con- 
version was purely utilitarian; actually however, his conversion seems to have 
been sincere. In Part Four Chapter One, this study overly minimizes the 
importance of the religious peace obtained in the Vendee. 

But now we must turn to the more important shortcomings of this 
work. First, the book tends to drift into the field of apologetics too much. 
To be sure, history brings up problems and questions—matters in which it 
is right to defend the Church—but nonetheless, apologetics should be kept 
to a minimum in purely historical writings. This book on several occasions 
gives too much consideration to apologetical issues: as about Peter’s residence 
and death in Rome, or about syncretism, or again, concerning Galileo. 

The second over-all criticism of the work is that it is too Italian-minded 
or Italian-centered. For example, see the treatment of the Renaissance, or 
the problem of the Reformation in Italy, or the whole chapter on the 
Italian Risorgimenta. Also there is Chapter Three of Part Four, which takes 
up, at length, doctrinal issues which are today very important in Italy—the 
Church-Social problem, and the Church-State problem. While all of these 
sections may have been desirable in the original Italian version of this book, 
we do not think this concentration very useful for the American or English 
audience. 

Another general difficulty in this book is a problem common to almost 
all Church history studies. It is this: when treating of the middle ages 
and especially of modern times, the history confines itself too much to being 
a history of the papacy. Now the Church is made up of head and members; 
to treat extensively of the head, while giving little consideration to the mem- 
bers, is to leave something out. The papacy is well treated in this book; but 
the story of the members is not proportionately well related. 
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In summary, this book presents an accurate picture of the history of 
Catholicism; however it has definite shortcomings. And considering the fact 
that the English-speaking market already has an abundance of short histories 
of the Church, we wonder if there is really any need of another one. H.G. 


The Church in Crisis: A History of the General Councils, 325-1870. By 
Philip Hughes. Garden City, New York, Hanover House, 1961. 
384 pp. $4.95. 


In the same genre as his two previous popular histories, of the Church 
and of the Reformation, Monsignor Hughes has issued this brief account 
of the twenty ecumenical councils of the Church in happy coincidence with 
the stir of interest created by the preparations for the twenty-first. It is plain- 
ly the work of a scholar, though not directed to scholars but to the general, 
intelligent and interested, if uninformed, reader. Because of his professional 
mastery of the subject, Msgr. Hughes has been able to select for the amateur 
the highlights which point out the basic significance of each council. 

In our opinion, the book is no small achievement. It succeeds in pre- 
senting the historical and theological background of each synod, the person- 
alities and personality clashes which sometimes helped and sometimes 
hindered deliberations and decisions, the flavor of popular fanaticism and 
political involvement, the accomplishments and repercussions of each. And 
throughout the whole book the testimony of history to the sovereign right 
of the Bishop of Rome to final definition and ratification is underlined. If 
there occasionally engendered a bit of confusion over charges and counter- 
charges, misunderstandings between Greeks and Latins, turncoats and double- 
turncoats, it is not to be wondered at or blamed on the author. The good 
fathers themselves were frequently confused. 

Msgr. Hughes’ sense of discrimination, his full awareness of the latest 
findings of research, his gracious style and sly wit make this the best general, 
non-professional introduction that we know of to the story of the growth 
and contribution of the ecumenical councils to the Church. Its value is in- 
creased by the addition of a guide to further, more detailed study. US. 


Revolution and Papacy. By E. E. Y. Hales. New York, Hanover House, 
1960. pp. 320. $4.50. 


This latest book from Mr. Hales should add to his already fine reputa- 
tion. It is an excellent work, and shows its author has matured in his subject 
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since writing The Catholic Church in the Modern World. For this present 
study, he has used the best primary sources of information, both documentary 
and published. He presents his subject vividly and accurately, with judicious 
reflections on men and their programs. 

As its title indicates, this is a rather specialized history. It is a thorough 
study of the relations between the papacy and the revolutionary movement 
in Europe from 1769 to 1846. But it is not a general history of the Church, 
nor even a full study on the Church in Europe during these times. It con- 
centrates on the political aspects of the Church’s life, considering the great 
problem of the day—liberal revolution (yet only in Europe). Those familiar 
with Mr. Hales’ previous works will recall that his best field is precisely this 
relation between Church and State. The book concentrates on Pope Pius 
VII, during whose reign the revolution had its most direct impact on Rome. 

The defects of this book are so few as to be almost unnoticeable. Yet a 
couple of minor points may be singled out. In the tenth chapter, Pius VII 
considers crowning Napoleon; Mr. Hales does not sufficiently expose the 
reasons in favor of such a coronation; he gives an excellent account of the 
problems and dangers involved, but no proportionate consideration of favor- 
able motives. Toward the end of the book, Pope Pius VIII is neglected. 
Granted that his reign was tragically brief, nonetheless his prompt recogni- 
tion of Louis Philippe greatly helped the Church in France. And considering 
the amount of treatment given to the ‘‘principle of legitimacy,” this im- 
portant exception is too quickly passed over. 

On occasion, though not too frequently, Mr. Hales falls victim to a 
weakness characteristic of historians—his sentences are too long for easy 
reading. Unlike many foreign languages, English does not easily lend itself 
to extended and involved sentence structure. And although this is only an 
occasional problem in the present book, nonetheless, for greater clarity and 
ease of reading, we suggest shorter sentences, or at least more use of semi- 
colons and commas. 

In closing, we should add that this excellent book is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of a map, special appendices, and an extensive, critical 
bibliography. HG. 


Leo XIll and the Modern World. Edited by Edward T. Gargan. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1961. pp. 246. $4.50. 


Leo XIII, called ‘‘The Pope of the Working Man” and by some, “The 
First Modern Pope,” was born in 1810. Last year at Loyola University a 
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symposium was held to commemorate the 150th anniversary of Leo’s birth. 
The papers presented at that symposium are offered in this book, with an 
addition of two extra chapters. 

A general biographical sketch appears at the beginning, followed by 
nine other sections on various facets of Pope’s Leo’s life and thought. Notable 
among these are a paper by Professor James Collins of St. Louis University 
concerning Leo’s insistence on a firm foundation of Thomism for those who 
would analyze modern philosophical thought; also a paper by Rev. Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., on Leo and contemporary theology, and one by Archbishop 
Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate, on Leo’s views and pronouncements on human 
liberty. 

Of interest too are a chapter concerned with the tremendous growth of 
the Church in America during Leo’s pontificate, and a section on his relations 
with England, including a good summary of the problem of Anglican orders. 

This is a readable survey of Leo’s thought and work, well documented, 
and published with a selected bibliography for those who might wish to 
delve deeper into any particular phase of the life of this illustrious Pope. 


jP. 


The Screen Arts. By Edward Fischer. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960. 
pp. 184. $3.50 (in cloth). 


Films and television are a cultural Leviathan whose presence commands 
the attention of Everyman, U.S.A. Everyman knows that films and television 
are not just big business; they are also a big part of his personal life. Movie 
houses are among his favorite haunts. Night after night, he is mesmerized 
by TV. At times he wonders whether the stuff he is watching is true enter- 
tainment. He observes that the big film and TV show often have a hollow 
ring about them. The Ten Commandments was just plain big and brassy. 
Ben Hur was big too, but it had substance. 

The fact that many films and television shows are aesthetically squalid 
is the launching platform for Mr. Fischer’s main thesis in The Screen Arts: 
The individual needs standards of film and television appreciation. Movies 
and television should re-create the human spirit. Instead, films and TV shows 
rub the human spirit the wrong way. Low-level screen entertainment may 
give the viewer a kick at the time, but it leaves him ultimately with a spiritual 
hangover. Such entertainment does nothing to enlarge his awareness of 
himself and his human condition. 

To impart an appreciation of films and television is the object of The 
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Screen Arts. Mr. Fischer sets out to explain clearly and simply the standards 
of films and television. This explanation necessarily begins with a discussion 
of films and television as art forms. 

Mr. Fischer is eminently qualified to speak for the screen arts. His wide 
experience with all forms of communication includes the writing of docu- 
mentaries for television and motion pictures. In addition to being an associate 
professor in the Department of Communications at the University of Notre 
Dame, Mr. Fischer has written for the past seven years a weekly column of 
film and TV criticism in the national Catholic weekly Ave Maria. 

Mr. Fischer divides his discussion of the screen arts into two major 
sections. The first section begins with a consideration of the screen arts 
formally as bespeaking artistic truth. The artistic roles of the writer, director, 
and actor as makers of screen art are discussed in additional chapters. The 
final chapter of this section defines the material components of screen art, 
such things as ‘‘scene,” sequence,” etc. Special areas of film and television 
are covered in the second section: the effect of television on the movie in- 
dustry, the documentary film, television as a maker of opinion, and television 
as educator. The final chapter relates the film arts to the mind of the Church. 

Understanding films and television as art forms is the key to their appre- 
ciation. The screen arts, no less than other arts, embody artistic truth. Mr. 
Fischer states the purpose of artistic truth thus: ‘“To explain man to himself 
in the realm of thought and feeling and action.” When a film does this, it 
makes the audience see life the way it is. Mr. Fischer illustrates this funda- 
mental notion by taking examples of recent films, and showing how they 
succeeded or failed as screen art. Art is more concerned with how a subject 
matter is treated than with the subject matter itself. By comparing films 
dealing with the same subject matter, Mr. Fischer shows how the handling 
of subject matter spells the difference between the real and the phony. All 
screen art must have organic unity: it should be so constructed that nothing 
can be rightly added or rightly taken away. The film maker, therefore, selects 
and orders his materials (dialogue, lighting, background, etc.) so that the 
overall effect is organic harmony and balance. 

Viewing the screen arts becomes more enjoyable when there is a basic 
knowledge of their terminology, as well as an acquaintance with the art 
of the writer, director, and actor. It is well to know, for instance, that the 
film arts primarily rely on the camera to tell a story through vision and 
movement. Dialogue is of secondary importance. The static movie scene 
showing two people in interminable conversation, is dull film fare. The 
director is the prime-mover of a film; it is he who makes sure that the story 
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put on film takes complete advantage of the visual medium. Mr. Fischer 
here lists the best of the directors working in films and television today. 

No appreciation of the screen arts is complete without an acquaintance 
with special areas of films and TV. Mr. Fischer shows how the rise of tele- 
vision has caused the movie industry to make a better quality film. Mass 
production of films has been halted, since independent producers are now 
taking time to produce films of higher quality. The arrival of television has 
also seen documentary or fact-films develop into a distinct branch of film 
art. Mr. Fischer argues cogently, in a special chapter, that educational tele- 
vision is a boon to both teacher and student, and a solution to overcrowded 
teaching conditions. 

Mr. Fischer has stressed the need for the individual to develop dis- 
cernment in the screen arts. Great progress in this area can be made in the 
grade school and high school art courses. Mr. Fischer's clear and concise 
exposition of the standards of screen art is an immense help to the teacher. 
In the back of The Screen Arts there is a bibliography, questions for film 
study, and a listing of addresses where 16mm films can be obtained. 

J.V.W. 


International Law: An Introduction to the Law of Peace. By Kurt von 
Schuschnigg. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1960. pp. 521. $9.50. 


To anyone who has suffered injustice and tyranny under Hitler, Musso- 
lini and other such despots, International Law might seem to be a figment 
of the imagination. Kurt von Schuschnigg, the former Austrian Chancellor 
emerged from just such an experience without despair or cynicism, but has 
written a book on International Law with a very optimistic outlook. 

Dr. von Schuschnigg claims that ‘the rediscovery of International Law 
with the Charter of the UN, the near universality of our contemporary inter- 
national organization with its bearing on world opinion, despite all 
drawbacks and shortcomings, justifies the statement that the last decade 
shows the greatest progress ever made in the history of International Law.” 
He attributes this progress to the revival of interest in natural law. Since this 
is so, more consideration of what constitutes the natural law and just how 
it is related to International Law would have been helpful. 

Weaknesses in the present concept of International Law are not mini- 
mized. It requires a concept of community, a uniting of law and ethics, and 
the Christian concept of human dignity. It is from these three important 
notions alone that International Law can claim the right to place an obliga- 
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tion on men and nations. If these notions are not more fully understood, 
brute force will continue to frustrate the efforts of those who are working 
for peace. 

He considers the means for settling disputes: negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, and even forcible methods short of war. Forums 
for appeal to world opinion show progress over the methods of the heyday 
of positive law. The positive school of legal thought lost touch with reality. 
“In other words principles of justice were made subject to nationalization, 
and considerations of political ethics were completely discarded. Political 
ethics was replaced by exclusive reliance on national power.” 

In assembling the rules of International Law, the author relies chiefly 
on Briggs, Hackworth, Lauterpacht & Oppenheim, Verdoss, Brierly and 
Fenwick. The bibliography of articles as well as books is valuable. F.C.D. 


God of the Scientists. God of the Experiment. By Remy Chauvin. Trans- 
lated by Salvator Attanasio. Baltimore, Helicon Press, 1960. pp. 
152. $3.95. 


If the excellence of a work were measured by the good intentions of the 
author and by occasional good insights, then this brief study by a French 
experimental psychologist would rank high. But since it purports to be a 
scientific study, it deserves to be measured by the truth it should serve, and 
by this uncompromising standard, it fails miserably. 

We pass over in silence the introductory section of the book which 
amounts to an anti-intellectualist and anti-philosophical diatribe. We simply 
note that it is hard to see how anyone who respects the Christian tradition 
of reason, to say nothing of the clear declarations of the Vatican Council, 
could fail to be startled by the author's position. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with the principal argument which 
the author claims is a scientific verification of the hypothesis of God’s exist- 
ence. Actually, he never states the argument very clearly but we venture tlie 
following schema as our own understanding of it. If men in general have 
experienced and do experience God in such a way that this experience affects 
their observable behavior, then God exists. But, men have had and do have 
such experience. Therefore, God exists. At the most, this is only dialectic. 
The major principle is, even at best, a rhetorical svasio, not indeed probable, 
though it may lead to further investigation. The minor is sufficiently estab- 
lished by his presentation of a good summary of the history of religions and 
a number of case histories of notable modern conversions. 
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The author claims that the verification of this hypothesis is found in 
personal experience (the experiment of the title), and he proceeds to lay 
down certain conditions for the experience of God such as a good life, prayer, 
silence, and even soft lights and music. If God so wills, he concludes, He 
will give the experimenter an experience of Himself—the faith. This is 
scientific ? 

Divested of its intolerable affronts to rational philosophy and its gen- 
erally poor logic, this work would undoubtedly offer a very good discourse 
of the moral persuasion or rhetorical type, which is a quite useful argument, 
though certainly pre-scientific. As it stands, the book is not recommended. 

T.LeF. 


Chesterton, Man and Mask. By Garry Wills. Sheed and Ward, 1961. pp. 
243. $4.50. 


This short but packed commentary on Chesterton’s life and writing pro- 
vides the lightest, strongest guideline for scaling the great and puzzling 
personality called Chesterton. 

Mr. Wills benefits from close contact with Chesterton. His subject in- 
spires him to be doubly incisive but he does not yield to excessive paradox 
although he discusses it. Perhaps the best thing about the book is that 
Chesterton cannot dissipate his strength; he is not permitted to repeat him- 
self. Chesterton repeating himself took the edge off his own thinking. 

The biographer-critic contributes a bright page when he contrasts the 
scholarship of Chesterton with that of Nietzsche, ‘‘And indeed, Chesterton’s 
method of teaching was not unlike Nietzsche’s—parable, story, aphorism, 
pugnacious attack and challenge based on great knowledge and insight but 
never on the painstaking methods of the scholar. Both men were incisive 
but not exhaustive.” 

While we learn about GK’s friends, political ups and downs, health 
and marriage, Mr. Wills skillfully interweaves comments on Chesterton's 
many literary efforts. We see Chesterton develop before our eyes, yet without 
the climaxes of each development being spoiled: we want to go back and 
read Chesterton. 

The Wild Knight is the typical work of his mind “precisely because it 
was born out of his early bafflement.” This should be recognized, says Wills, 
even though Chesterton lists The Man Who Was Thursday as the most com- 
plete expression of his youthful mind. Wills maintains that the vigorous 
attacks on priesthood and narrow dogma later shamed Chesterton into pick- 
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ing Thursday. In Knight Chesterton shows his devotion to Stevenson whom 
he loved for his fighting spirit, and Walt Whitman’s pantheism although 
he was to rise above each of them. 

A word of congratulation to the author for his unsentimental treatment 
of Chesterton’s conversion. We are brought to it by degrees, a kind of closing 
of the ring but with even-tempered-judgment of the facts: Orthodoxy as a 
defense of philosophy ab extra (and GK was not defending Thomism), his 
roughshod handling by Belloc, and eventually the vast difference in the 
depth and perception of Fr. Brown after the inventor's conversion. Chester- 
ton said of his conversion: “The difference between an admiring approach 
and decision is not a matter of gradation and shades but a passage between 
sundered worlds.” 

This book will be appreciated by students of English or contemporary 
Catholic thought. EC. 


An Artist's Notebook. By Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. Union 
City, N.J., Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 1960. pp. 
61. $2.50. (illustrated). 


A subtitle to Sister Mary of the Compassion’s Notebook might be A 
Christian Artist's Concern for the Dignity of Her Profession. With the ex- 
ception of the final chapter on “Surrealism versus Tradition,” these pages 
are a new edition of the author's book which appeared in 1948. It is inter- 
esting when a well-known practicing artist of great skill formulates clearly 
well-defined thoughts on the philosophy of art. Sister Mary is obviously 
concerned with the rise of charlatanism in modern painting and the other 
plastic arts. She sets down certain objective standards against which a work 
of art must vindicate its dignity: an understanding of the medium of ex- 
ptession, a presentation of intelligible truth, an attempt to please. These 
and the others boil down to a respect for the natural nobility of the subject, 
the materials, and the goal of the work of art. This Notebook may well add 
a new dimension to the reader's understanding of what makes for good art 
and why. PP. 
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1960. pp. 660. $10.00. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism. Volume III. By Josef Goldbrunner. Herder and 
Herder. 1960. pp. 122. $1.65. (paper) 


Jesus Christ. By Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 1961. pp. 266. 
$4.50. 


Heaven by the Hems. By Marina de Berg. Sheed & Ward. 1961. pp. 159. $3.00. 
Learning the Mass. By Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., S.T.D. Bruce. 1960. pp. 63. $1.75. 
Catholic Almanac 1961. St. Anthony's Guild Press. $2.75. 


Where Silence Is Praise. By Dom Augustin Guillerand, O. Cart. Translated by a 
Monk of Parkminister. Darton, Longman & Todd. 1961. pp. 138. $2.75. 


Hrotsvitha: The Theatricality of Her Plays. By Sister Mary Margaret Butler, R.S.M. 
Philosophical Library. 1960. pp. 234. $6.00. 


With Anxious Care. By Felix D. Duffy, C.S.C. B. Herder. 1960. pp. 125. $2.75. 


In Praise of Mary. By Patrick J. Gearon, O. Carm. Carmelite Third Order Press. 
1961. pp. 186. $2.50. 


The Life of Mary in Legend and Art. By Mary L. McCarran. Vantage. 1960. pp. 81. 
$2.95. 


The Catholic Booklist. 1961. The Catholic Library Association. pp. 56. $1.00. 
Marie, l’Eglise et la Rédemption. Editions de l'Université d’'Ottawa. 1961. pp. 280. 
Mysterium Fidei. By Giovanni Lucchesi. M. D'Auria Editore Pontificio. 1960. 


La Semplificazione Delle Reubriche. By Don Ferdinando Dell’oro. M. D'Auria 
Editore Pontificio. 1960. 


William of Newburgh’s Explanatio Sacri Epithalamii in Matrem Sponsi. University 
Press, Fribourg. 1960. pp. 385. Fr./DM 28. 


The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Hawthorne. 1960. 
Christian Theatre. By Robert Speaight. pp. 140. $2.95. 
The Ecumenical Councils. By Francis Dvornik. pp. 112. $3.50. 
The Basis of Belief. By Illtyd Trethhowan, O.S.B. pp. 142. $3.50. 
What Is Man. By René Le Troquer, PSS. pp. 124. $3.50. 
Christianity and Economics. By Christopher Hollis. pp. 109. $3.50. 
Death and the Christian. By Jean-Charles Didier. pp. 106. $3.50. 

















Dominicana’s 46th Birthday Celebration 


. . . With middle age we've mellowed, and 


here are some bargain offers to prove it: 


DOMINICANA REPRINTS: 
DoMINICANS AND THE ARTS. 50 pp. Illustrated 
Contributions of Dominicans to the art, music, and architecture 
SOIR, itac. Sirtls die axeacbbads’ is. awed! oh 35¢ 
THE SAINT XAVIER PLAN. By John W. Burke, O.P. 13 pp. 
An analysis of the brilliant and successful experiment in education 
made by Chicago’s St. Xavier College ............... 10¢ 
St. THOMAS AND THE HURDLES. 14 pp. 
A fascinating and lucid introduction to the method St. Thomas 
used in writing his Summa Theologica ...........+.5. 10¢ 
THE DomMINICAN SOUL. By M. M. Philipon, 9 pp. 
A diagnosis of Dominican spirit by a noted master of spiritual 


NE in td aig 550 bw wah were Sige sip MABRICE pain 10¢ 
ALSO 
DomMINICANA INDEX. For the years 1916-1956: 
Pere ee $1.25 
SPECIAL 


@ Package Plan No. |: 
DomINICANA INDEX plus all the reprints listed above for the price 
IE 5. 3. brig cc cy mee us chur teas ets $1.25 


@ Package Plan No. 2: 
ONE YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a lucky friend of yours. . . 
plus DOMINICANA INDEX and all the Dominicana Reprints above 


for you at the price of Dominicana alone ------------ $2.00 
SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER TODAY... 

Send items checked above to: Send gift subscription to: 
ee +e eae eee ene e 6 ani Se a est gk 
nae Ce ae Rae ee ee Diiiiith 48: cece kemesdeskd 
| eee Zone__ State____-- (ad a ee Zone__ State___ 


(remittance enclosed) 


DOMINICANA 
Dept. DX 487 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 
t 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God’s pursuit of man down through the ages 
+ Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs » Unfelds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history » The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages == $1.10 to $4.13 


“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ and $1.48 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL" — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 7 
Regular type 384 poges 66¢ to $7.48 © Larger type 512 poges82¢ to $7.66 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week — New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 304 Poges =: 708 to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’—A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor, Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 400 Pages «=: 9 to $2.48 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’ — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. PR. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Poges «= $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY DAILY PRAYER”—A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages «=: 9 2 to $2.48 


“MY DAILY BREAD’ — Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified and arranged for 
, Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 90¢# ond $1.50 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” — A Harmony of the Four Gospels —Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Poges «= - 75 ¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT’—The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Chiistian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use, 704 Poges $1.14 to $5.90 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY ° BROOKLYN 19, N.Y 














SEEKING 
THE 
KINGDOM 


edited by 
R. Masterson, O.P. 








LIVING 
THE 
LORD’S 
PRAYER 
by 


Dom Eugene 
Vandeur, O.S.B. 








WITH 
ANXIOUS 
CARE 


by 
Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 











At 
your 
bookstore 











A book which can be used either in the 
classroom or in the quiet of one’s own 
home or convent, Seeking the Kingdom 
brings the theology of the spiritual life to 
all men. Herein are contained the truths 
so necessary for an intelligent grasp of the 
meaning of Christian perfection and for 
an unswerving pursuit of the kingdom of 

$5.25 


Written as a devotional commentary on the 
perfect prayer of Christ, Living the Lord’s 
Prayer is an invitation to all men to achieve 
the heights of perfection by abandoning 
themselves to the will of God. From the 
first page he reads, the reader will be 
caught up in the grandeur of Abbe Van- 
deur’s vision of perfection. $3.75 


A highly intelligible account of the press- 
ing need for a hard look at religious obedi- 
ence and authority in America today. Fa- 
ther Duffey’s insights into the problem 
make this book a necessary addition to the 
library of every religious, whether priest, 
brother, or sister; whether superior or 
subject. $2.75 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





















ESTABLISHED 1855 


GHUMMELV 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


(—— 


integrity of the maker... 
the practical measure of candle quality! 








Canon Law erplicitly defines the 
acceptable minimum in liturgical 
candles . . . implicitly recom- 
mends the finest purity and in- 
gredients throughout. 


For the busy pastor, the practi- 
cal standard of measurement is 
the known integrity of the maker 

. the proved quality of his 
products. 





WILL & BAUMER 
Candle Company Inc. 
Syracuse Boston New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 





oa to the Vatican by Appointment 











THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL 


This limited edition will be available in five bindings at the prices quoted below: 


No. 500 Cloth, Novelex, square corners, red 


eS ee PS SS Rt $ 9.50 
No. 501 Simulated Leather, limp, flexible, 

round corners, gold edges ________~_ $11.75 
No. 502 Genuine Leather, limp, flexible, round 

corners, gold edges ~.________--_~ $14.75 
No. 503 Black Morocco, leather-lined, round 

corners, gold edges ____________-~_- $18.75 


No. 504Z Simulated Leather, overlapping cover 
with zipper, gold edges ___________~- $17.50 


Missal covers available: 


Clear Plastic $0.75, Black Plastic $1.25, Leather $2.50 


Make checks or money orders payable to THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL. 


THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL 


141 East 65th Street New York 21, New York 





Announcing 
A SAINT VALENTINE MEDAL 
@ in silver plate, sterling silver and 10 kt. gold e 


If you are interested in restoring the honored name and fame of Saint Valentine, 
write: 


Saint Valentine Medal 
The Saint Dominic Missal 
141 East 65th Street 

New York 21, New York 
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3% COMING SOON IN DOMINICANA 


MONTESSORI AND RATIONAL PsyCHOLoGy by E. M. Standing 
FEAR AND PERSONALITY by Walter McGuire, O.P. 


EvEN HER DAUGHTERS: Woman’s Place in the World and the 
Church, by Cletus McCarthy, O.P. 


LovE IN THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTs by J. D. Campbell, 
O.P. 


plus Davip HuMe’s MarK UPON PHILOSOPHY; THE MEAN- 
ING OF CULTURE . . . and many more important articles 
you won't want to miss. 


$2.00 per year 
DOMINICANA Philosophy & Theology You Can Read 











DAN HITE 


Clerical Outfitters 


* 
801 North Capitol Washington, D.C. 


Robert A. Genau, Manager 











BAKER FABRICS 


Specializing in habit materials 
for the 


DOMINICAN ORDER 


WHITE AND CREAM CLOTHS 
CLOAKINGS AND VEILINGS 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 

















NOT 
to be 
MISSED 





THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 


Peter Maurin’s Easy Essays 


The pungent aphorisms of the co-founder of The 
Catholic Worker, lavishly illustrated by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Forewords by Dorothy Day and John 
Cogley. $4.50 





THE MIND and HEART 
of AUGUSTINE 

A Biographical Sketch 

Edited by J. M. Flood 

Preface by M. D'Arcy, S.J. 
“From the whole body of 
work, the compiler has drawn 
an authentic Augustine. His 


excerpts are telling.” 
—The Catholic News 


“Mr. Flood practically lets 
Augustine tell his own story 
and, of course, he is well 
able to do it.” 

—Jubilee 


“Augustine the man, with 
problems similar to every 
man, is well revealed in this 
book. And his thoughts are 
excellent reading.” 
—Catholic Home Messenger 


$2.45 





MARIA MONTESSORI: 
Her Life & Work 
by E. M. Standing 


$5.25 


GOD'S INFINITE LOVE 
AND OURS 
by R. Mageean, C.SS.R. 


$2.95 


A PRIEST CONFESSES 


by José Luis Martin Descalzo 


“More than any other book which this reviewer 
has ever read, it brings startlingly to life the 
great realities of the priesthood—what it means 
to the individual priest himself and to those for 
whom he was ordained.” 

—M. B. McNamee, S.J., The Catholic Messenger 


“The epigrammatic prose quivers, common words 
forsake their natural grooves to sound the super- 
natural.” 

—The Register 


“A young Spanish priest has given us one of the 
most gripping and stimulating pieces of spiritual 
writing in a long, long time.” 

—Ave Maria 


“The warm personality of Fr. Descalzo and the 
perception he exhibits . . . the lessons he suggests 

. can hardly fail to press home. This book is 
not only a spiritual retreat in itself; it leads to 
spiritual renewal.” 


—The Priest 


“For one who wonders what a young man thinks 
and feels as the glorious day of his ordination 
approaches, I know of no more intimately reveal- 
ing book to commend.” 

—Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. America 


$3.95 


At your bookstore or from Dept. D 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 


P.O. Box 549, 
Fresno, California 
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